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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


• Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of. Education, 
Wa*Hingfon, Mareti 10, 19S3. 

Mr: I transmit herewith for publication as a bulletin of the Bu- 
reau of Education the manuscript of a study on Federal’ Aid to Public 
Nhools, recently completed by Prof. Fletcher Harper Swift, of the 
l Diversity of Minnesota. This is a companion study to the report 

v T?™™ 9 ! n Public ^ choo ‘ Fin “ n ". Published as Bulletin 
‘ °' \ wb,cb was J^itten with a view to summarizing the' 
most .significant conclusions resulting from a series of comprehensive 
investigations of public-school finance made by Doctor Swift and 
others in 1 1 different Stages. 

bi thp present study, Doctor Swift reviews the development of 

,he l >0 [ ,c,ea a<i,, P lC : 1 by the Fwler#l Government, from time to time, 
m dealing with the problem of public education, including land 
grant*, per centum grants, loans, royalties, and conditional and coop- 
erative grantfe of money. It thus furnishes a fiasis of facts essential 
to any consideration of what is involved in. current proposals for Fed- 
eral grafts in aid of education. . 

’ As a concise statement of just what the Federal Gpvemment has 
done in the past to encourage and promote public education through 
pants of lands and money, this report will be of great value not only 
to educators hut to all students of government and of public policy 
. Respectfully submitted. 

Jno, J. Tioert, 


TIjo Secretary of the Interior. 


Commissioner. 
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PREFACE. '* 


On October 10, 1780, Congress passed & resolution providing tha t 
Uie vast western domain, which the States had ceded to the Federal 
ttovprnment, should ho disposed of for tho common beneflt of the 
l tuted States.' 'Yef, after the States had made their cessions, 

( ongress proceeiled to bestow millions of acres upon new States, . 
hut made no prevision for any of the original States,, or the States 
carved out of them, with the exception' of Tirginia, Connecticut, and 

lomiessce. 


It was in 1821 that the dissatisfaction of the original States with 
this policy caine to a climax Under the leadership of Maryland, 
t io demand for school land grants for the originol States became a 
burning issue. Connecticut, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Vir- 
ginal lent their suppvrt to Maryland's efforts, but in vain * Their 
cause spcedil vdiccame ttdost cause. 1 The next notable event occurred 
m ,s ‘l. when Congress passed an act previding for the distribution 
among the States and Territories of the net proceeds of the sales of 
public, lands after the payment to the States of certain sums (per 
centum grants) to which the States were severally entitled. This 
act, howevo* remained in force less than one vear, and the question 
of a general policy of Federal aid to public schools was allowed to 
sluipber.* Tlie Smith-Towner bill, introduced into the United 
States Senate on August 10, 19*8. renewed the issue. This bill, 
as is well known, failed of passage but was followed bv the Towner^ 
Sterling bill. . Whether the policies embodied in these two bills will 
ever be incorporated into Federal law or not, it is obvious that there 
is need of a concise account of just what aid the Federal Government 
has thus far provided for public schools. The present monograph 
has been prepared with a view, to presenting such statement. 

It has seemed unwise to burden with footnotes a text designed 
fu^tho general reader. Most of the data have been, taken from 
bulletins issued by the Bureau of Education, the Census Bureau, the 
• General Land Office, the United States Statute# at Laige; and other 
original documents. Some. historical data have been token from the ' 
author’s own * volume, “A History of Pub|ic Permanent Common- 
School Funds ‘hi the United States,’’ and from his four-volume series, 

in Public School Finance,” now in^procegs of publicat ion by _ 

vl h iX!'* pa ' >Ue oommoMcboo ‘ ^ u» Doiirtaatta 

* tbid, P ; 


* Matthias Nardberg , Kedfrtllaod grants tolhe Stales, pp« lOO-ljBl/ ' t 

« 

/ * # 
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tlie University of Minnesota. Use has been made also of Orfield's 
monograph, “ Federal Land GraniSs to the States / 1 and of Thomas 
Donaldson's, “The Public Domain, its History, with Statistics." Men- 
tion should be made also of Keith and Bagley 's valuable little volume,” 
“The Nation and the Schools." Those desiring further references 
should consiilt bibliographies attached to the above-named works, 
and the two bibliographies recently compiled^ by Alexander and 
Seans . 4 * „ 

Fletcher Harper / Swift. 

. University of Minnesota, 

Minneapolis, Minn., September 1* 1922. 

« Alexander, Cuter. Bibliography op educational finance (In press), The Educational Finance Inquiry, 
H York. Sears, Jesse B. The literature and'problems of publio-echool finance, Educational Admin- 
Stratton and Supervision, & 133-150 (March, 1921). * 


* 
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I. RECENT TENDENCIES IN FEDERAL AID TO PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

t 

Of the policies characterizing public education in the United States 
during the past 10 years, perhaps none has attracted more universal 
attention than that of Federal aid. The Smith-Lever Act, providing 
Federal subventions for extension work in agriculture and home 
economics, was approved May 8, 1914. On February 23, 1917, the 
Smith-Hughes vocational education law was passed, which marked 
the entrance of the Federal Government upon a national policy of 
subsidizing vocational education. This law was followed by the 
Smith-$ears_Act, approved June 27, 1918, and the Smith-Bankhead 
Act, June 2, 1920; the former provided funds for the^ocationaTre- 
habilitation of disabled soldiers, and sailors, and the latter, funds 
the vocational rehabilitation .of civilians disabled in industrv 
otherwise^ * 

Those who had urged Federal aid to foster vocational draining ™ 
the broad scale contemplated by the Smith-Hughes and the Smi h- 
Scars laws had not refrained from asking the, question: Ought not 
the Federal Government to aid the States in other educational fields, 
notably that of elementary education ? Out of a strong conviction in 
the affirmative arose, in 1918, the Smith-Town Jr bill, which sought 
to provide an annual Federal fund of $100,000,000, to be distributed 
among the States for subsidizing education. The Smith-Towner bill 
failed of passage, but was succeeded by the Towner-Stering bill. 

Those strongly advocating Federal aid on any suchTscale as *ihat 
contemplated in the Smith-Towner bill, point out the great in- 
equalities existing among the States as to the educational opportuni- 
ties provided, and more particularly as to ability to support schools. 
In 1920, the average length of the school term in the United Stated 
varied all the way from approximately nine months in New Jersey 
to five months in South Carolina, and the annual salary of teachers 
from $1,279 in Arizona to $291 in Mississippi. 

If we take as our measure of ability to provide schools the estimated 
true .wealth back of each child 5 to 18 years of age, inclusive, we find 
that in 1920 the variation extended all the way from $48,000 per 
child in Nevada and $18,000 in Iowa, to approximately $3,000 per 
child in North Carolina and Mississippi. 1 In 1920 Montana expended 

^ 'Computed on the bub afthefanowliig data: Estimated population, 6-18 veers, taken from Bureau o# 
Education BuOetln, UB,No. 30, Tihle 4A, column 8; estimated trne wealth of all States tn the year 19Bl ' 
taken from John A. H. XMth's Can thS'Vnited States afford itr The Jounml ti Ike JtaUoml Si 
Antcialkm, yoI. 10, No. 4, p. 70 (April, W). 
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on an average $96 annually for each child enrolled in school; Nevada, 
$95, and Wyoming, $87, whereas the average annual expenditure j)er 
child enrolled in Georgia, Mississippi', and South Carolina was between 
$13 and $14. 7 

Federal aid to public schools in the United States had its beginnings 
in the now famous Ordinance of 1785. In, view of this fact it is sur- 
prising that no complote account exists of the various funds which the 
. United States has from time to time bestowed upon the States to aid 
them in their efforts to support public schools. It is the purpose of 
the present monograph, to make such an account avaQable to the 
general educational public in as brief and concise a form as possi- 
ble. No argument will be made either for or against such policies 
as those which were contained in the provisions of the Smith-Towner 
bill, as the purposo throughout the succeeding pages is entirely infor- 
mational and descriptive, and in no sense controversial or polemical. 

. ,The grants bestowed by the Federal Government upon the States, 
and which the latter have devoted to public schools, fall into two 
major classes, viz, lands and moneys, each of which will be considered 
in turn. 

IL FEDERAL LAND GRANTS. 

* i 

ORDINANCE OF 1785 AND VARIOUS TYPES OF LAND GRANTS. 

On May 20, 1923, will occur the one 'hundred and thirtyreighfh 
anniversary of the passage of one of themostfamousan&mostsignifit&iit 
ordinances ever enacted by the Congress of the United States. Out of 
this Ordinance of 1785 arose a national policy which has resulted in 
providing the States with vast grants for public education. This 
policy was not, however, positively assured until two years later, 
when Mangsseh Cutler, one of the directors of the Ohio Company, 
held up the Congress of 1787 with the threat to buy land from some 
Individual State unless his demands for school, - university, and 
church lands should be granted. Congress, badly in need of money 
and fearful lest Cutler should carry out his threat, passed, on July 
23, 1787, an ordinance authorizing the Board of Treasury to contract 
for the sale of, lands to thfe QJuo Company on the terms demanded 
by Cutler, which included the following grants of land: Two town- 
ships for an institution of higher learning, and, within, each township, 
die section of land for the ministry and one for schools. Thus began 
a national policy which resulted in. granting to the States, Federal 
lands and moneys for public schools. Every one of the 30 public 
States, i. e., States carved out of Federal domain, received 
1 extensive grants of Federal lands for endowing schools, which have 
| been largely devoted to establishing permanent ' State endowments 
for public schools. ** 
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^ FEDERAL LAND grants. V g 

Some PederaJ lands granted to the States have been given specifi- 
<»lly for publio schools; others such ns swamp lands, salt lands and - 
internal improvement lands, although not given specifically for 
schools, were devoted to schools by many States. Every public- 
land State admitted prior to California, in 1850, received from the 
National Government for the support of public schools the section 
numbered 16 m each congressional township. California and every 
• subsequently admitted State, except Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Oklahoma, received sections 16 and 36. The first three of these 
States received sections 2 and 32 as well as 16 and 36. Oklahoma 
offers a special case, also, which is described on page 29. ' 

In addition to township school sections aggregating approxi- 
malely seventy-three millions of acres. (73^55,075),* Congress, under 
separate acts, has granted to public-land States approximately 
11,000,000 acres of public domain for purposes of internal improve- 
ment;. salt lands aggregating over 606,000 acres, and" swamp lands . 
aggregatmg more than 64,000,000.acres. /See Table 5.) £t should 
s noted that lands granted as*swamp lands, as in the case of Min. 
nesota; sometimes proved to contain rich mineral deposits which 
made th$m among the most valuable lands granted to a State. From 
these various grants there hqve been given in all to the 30 public- 
land States approximately 147,000 square miles of schopl lands 
101,000 square miles of swamp lands, 17,000 square miles of internal 
improvement lands, and 900 square, miles of salt lands. Table. 1, 
which follows, shows the area of these grants, stated in thousands\>f 
acres and in thousands of square n\iles. 


Table 1 .—Federal lands devoted to public schools. 


Grunts. 


Area to thousands 

of- 


Acree.* 


Square 

nwet.* 


I. Lands granted or r ea r e d « 

n n,K?°T n ^ 1,p ***?* i&h, aftth,'3d, ao<f32d sections* 
n. Other lands used by some States for acbocfa: 

Internal Improvement 

Salt lands.. V. .?>..... 

Swamplands J 


Total 

Grand total*. 


94,164 

ii, m 
000 
04,661 


147 

17 

&9 

101 


76, 7?ft 


116.9 


170,890 


* ’Comi 




State. 
■Computed.* 


From three general introductory statements we turn now to cpn- 
aider, first and briefly, the origin of the Fe deral domain, and of the 
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Federal policy of education grants; then, somewhat in detail, each 
.class of Federal land grants available for public schools. 


COLONIAL BEGINNINGS OF LAND-GRANT POLICY. 

The policy of reserving for schools one or more sections of land in 
newly surveyed townships had become fairly well established in colonial 
days. As early^as 1659, the General Court of Massachusetts granted 
the towns of Charlestown and Cambridge 1,000 acres of land each 
on condition that they be forever appropriated to maintain a grammar 
school. In 1672, Connecticut granted 600 acres each to the four 
county towns of Fairfield, New London, New Haven, And Hartford 
^or the support of *a gramma^ school. In 1687, the Connecticut f 
Colony granted more than one-half of what is now Litchfield County# 
to the towns bf Hartford and Windsor to save this land from the 
cupidity of the royal. Governor Andros. Hartford and Windsor* 
refused to restore this land to the Colony when the troublesome 
tunes ceased. A controversy arose which resulted in a compromise. 
IrK)726, r the territory was divided in half. The eastern half was * 
given to Hartford and Windsor. The Colony took the western half, 
which it laid out in seven townships. Five of these townships were 
divided into 53 parts each/ One ot these 53 parts in each town was 
reserved for the support of a town school and twd for the support of 
the ministry/ In 1733, the Assembly of the Coloiiy of Connecticut 
Unacted that seven towns belonging to the Colpny be sold and the 
, proceeds divided among 'the towns already settled, in proportion to 
their list of polls and ratable estate, the proceeds to b^set apart by 
each town as a permanent school fund. " * 

From the proceeds this policy of Connecticut two classes of 
permanent funds arose :(1) The fund belonging to the Coiony which 
was distributed among the towns of the Colony; (2) funds belonging 
to new towns, arising from reservations of school lands within the 


towns. # / 

The colonial policy of reserving lands in each town >fas adopted 
soon after the formation of the Union by several Spates. Georgia, 
in 1783, provided for the reservation of 1,000 acres of land in each 
county for the support of free schools. New York, in 1786, and 
Massachusetts, in 1788, provided for tliereservatidn, in Statp-owned 
lands, of lots for schools, and for the ministry. 

ORIGIN OF FEDERAL LAND DOMAIN. 


No account of the origin of the policy of Federal Jand grants for 
schools will be intelligible without a statement however brief, o^the 
origin of the Feleral ownership of the vast wbptem territory origi- 
nally claimed by^the States. 
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The original chuten ol 6 of the 13 Cotoniee made the Pacific Ocean their wvtera 
boundary. The Virginia charier of 1609 gave a territory extending “from Sea to Sea, 
w «t «><1 Northwest.” The MaaeachuaetU Bay grant of 1629 extended throughout 
the Mayne idee there,' from the Atlantick and ^Veete^ne Sea and Ocean on the East 
Parte, to the South Sea on the Weet Parte. ” In the Connecticut charter of >4662 the 
form of the grant Waa "to the South Sea on thaWest Part 'I ; in the North at?d South 
Carolina charter of 1663, "to the west as far as the eoBtheeae"; rod in the Georgia 
charter of 1732, " westerly • • • in direct lines to the eoujh.eeaa.” New York,' 
by virtue of treaties with the Six Nationb and their allies, aroeried a olfi™ to Ohio and’ 
part. of Kentucky. . ^ 

There were thus seven States which laid claim to western territory. ", ■ 

The treaty of peace of 17 At made the Mississippi the western boundary of the 13 
States. No State could Maim lands west of that river thereafter. But the States 
tvfe/rod to above clSimed land as far west as the Mississippi, while New York n — rt rd ‘ 
the right to a block'd land west of her present limits. (Orfield, op. cit., p. 33.) 

Before the close of the Revolution, confusion and antagonism 
reigned as the result of these conflicting claims over the owneiship 
of the lands in -the Weet. Virginia claimed -all this western region * 

„ lying north of the Ohio River up *to Lake Superior. Part of this 
| same (region was claimed bv Massachusetts, part by New fork, and 
part by Connecticut. Western New York was claimed by Mn rea- 
chusetts, and northern Pennsylvania by Connecticut. In like man- 
ner, Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina claimed the vacant • 

• lands in the Southwest.* 

• The continuance of this controversy delayed the ratification -of the 

Articles of Cohfederation and increased the difficulties of carrying on 
S the Wftr - Congregs, therefore, appealed to the States to ward off the 
danger that threatened their comnyyi caused by liberal cessions of 
lands fof their common benefit. On October 10, 1780, Congress 
passed a resolution in Which it pledged itself to the following policy: 

(1) That thd western territory, ceded by the States, should bedis- im- 
posed of for the common benefit of all the States; (2) that it should ** 
be formed into States to be admitted, when' formed, into the Union 
upon a footing equal in all respebts with that of the original States; 

(3) that the expenses incurred by any State in subduing British' posts, 
and in acquiring and defending the territory to be ceded, should be 
reimbursed; (4) tiat the manner and condition of the sale of the 
lands should be exclusively regulated by Congress. 

New York waa the firet State to give u her claims, doing so on 
M.arch 1, 1781; Virginia completed her ac^of cession on March 1, 
1784; Massachusetts ceded her claims, April i», 1785; Cbnnecticut’g 
first cessipb was made on September 13, 1786; South Carolina ceded ' i 
her claims pn August 9, 1787;, North Carolina, February 25, 1790;* ; 

C*oigis, April 24, 1802. M a ssa chusetts and New York made 'no. 
reservations in their cessions, but Virginia reserved for about 


'For men 
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3,700,000 acres of land in Ohio known as the Virginia Military Reser- 
vation for the support of her troops, and Connecticut about 3,800,000 
acres in the northeastern corner- of' Ohio known' as the Western Re- 
serve. North Carolina and. Georgia likewise stipulated certain reser- 
vations. The western territory ceded amounted to no less than 
259,171,787 acres. 4 

The fourth provision of the congressional resolution, passed on 
October 10, 1780, had provided that the manner and condition of the 
sale of such lands should be exclusively regulated by Congress. 

It was not, however, until May 20, 1785, that Congress undertook 
to make provision for the manner of survey And shle' of Federal lands. 
This was done in the famous ordinance referred to in the opening sen- 
tence of the present account which reads in part as follows : . 

The surveyors * * * shall proceed to divide the said territory into townships 
of 6 miles square * * \ The townships, respectively, shall he marked by subdi* 
visioift into lots of Lmile square, or 640 acres, and numbered from 1 to 36. 

There shall be for the United States out of every township the four lots be- 

ing numbered 8, 11, 26, 29 * * *, for future sale. There shall be reserved the ~ 
lot No. 16 of every township for the maintenance of public schools within the said 
township. 1 


The policies of the Ordinance of 1785 were first put into effect in 
1787 by the passage of an ordinance which authorized the Board of 
Treasury to contract tor the sale of lands to the Ohio Company on 
the terms and with^the reservations demanded byCutler. This con- 
tract ordinance reserved lot no. 16 in each township for schools, lot 29 
for the purposes of religion, and two complete townships for the pur- 
poses of a university. v 

The Ordinance of 1785' contained no reservation for an institution 
of higher learning. It is the ordinance providing the contract for sale 
in nS^hat first reserved townships^tp endow a university. ; These 
are the two instruments out of whichjiie Federal policy of reserving 
lands for educational institutions arose. The oft-quoted Ordinance 
of 1787, which reads in part, “ religion, morality, and knowledge be- 
mg necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind/’ 
etc., makes no reservation of lands for schools. The benevolent 
sehool-Urid policy, adopted by Congress and whl&bhas been frequently 
and erroneously attributed to this ordinance, can not be found there. 
Indeed, the action of Conj^ess during the 10 days following the passage 
of the Ordinance of 1787 would seem to indicate that Congress deserves 
little of the praise which has ever since been heaped upon it. 

The more important forces which originally influenced Congress in 
making reservations of school lands may be c summarized as follows: 
(1) The precedents established by the American colonies and by such 
a State as Georgia of reserving lands for schools in newly surveyed 

« PomISmb, TIobm. Tb»iml*)o4omfttMt»lklrt*y,pp.CMa M> . 

, «Liwa^Ualli6ttatai0lAiMrU%i79-lStAvaLl,Sk;S^pp.SMia 4 # 


him 
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territory; (2) the need of selling the Westent'hmds; (3) the desire to 
make westward immigration attractive; and (4) interest in the cause 
of education. v 

The next large purchase from the Federal Government, after the* 
Ohio Company s, was that made by John Symmes, who purchased 
31 1,682 acres of land iti Ohio. Symmes’s contract reserved land for 
schools and religion, and one township for an institution of hi gher 
learning. Ix>t 29 for the support of the ministry was reserved in no 
instance except in the land purchased by the Ohio Company and by 
Symmes. 

T|je educational provisions in the ordinances thus far described 
gave rise to the precedent of granting to every State carved out of 
public domain, .-upon its admission into the Union, one or more sec- 
tions in every congressional township for the benefit of public schools 
and at least two townships for an institution of higher learning. 

The first State in which the Federal Government owned lands to 
be admitted into the Union was Tennessee (1796), but no Federal 
grant of school lands to made to this State until 1806, 10 years 
after its admission, with the result that Ohio, adihkted in 1802, was 
the first State to receive section 16 for the.support of schools. 

There were within Ohio mo/e than 9,000,000 acres of land, over 
one-third of the area of the State, in which no school sections had 
been reserved.* As a consequence of this situation Olya prepared 

modifications to the original concessional proposals with the result 

that Congress granted land equal approximately to one thirty-sixth 
of the area of all portions of the State not affected by the sixteenth- 
section grant. , 

The outcome of this Ohio controversy was far-reaching, for in 
1826 Congress passed an act which provided that — 

•]an*a proportional to that provided in the regular grants] shall bo reserved and 
appropriated lor the use ol schools in each entire township or fractional township, 
for which ift> land has heretofore been appropriated or granted for that'purpose. 

The policy which Congress had adopted of granting lands for schools 
to the Northwest Territory was soon extended to the Southwest. 

On March 3, 1803, section 16 in each township was reserved within the ’ 
present States of Alabama and Mississippi, then Mississippi Territory,^ 
“for the support of schools within the same.” T 
From 1802 untfl ^848, in all newly surveyed congressional town- 
ships, one -section was reserved for the support of schools. On - 
•February 15, 1848, John.. A. Rockwell, a member of the House ot 
Representatives from Connecticut, sought to secure for the State of 

•These 9JMD/KD wm wmltaitad within the Virginia Military Beewve, the Ccnneetfont Wnlae 
Bewve, the United Btatca Militery Resort, and mlaoettaneous pints made by the Federal O 
to corporation. Individuals, and Ohio. Bee Swift* Hatcher Harper. A hitter? ot pofatid i 
* • *- ■* . '■ r 
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Wisconsin, about to be admitted, section 36 in each township in addi- 
tion to section 16 for schools. Representative Rockwell’s proposed 
amendment was rejected by a vote of 80 to 58. The influence of this 
effort was apt lost, however, for in the act establishing the terri- 
torial government for Oregon, August, 1848; and in the act for Min- 
nesota, approved March 2, 1849, it was provided that sections 16 
and 36 in each township should be reserved for the use of schools. 
The Oregon act was the first act appropriating two sections for 
schools. The first three States to receive two sections in each town- 
ship were CaliTonifa, admitted in 1$50; Minnesota, 1858; and Oregon, 
1859. y ‘ 

VAIN EFFORTS OF ORIGINAL STATES TO SECHJRE LAND GRANTS. 

While Congress had been bestowing millions of acres upon every 
new State, it had <^one nothing for any of the original States or the 
States carved out of them, with the exception of Virginia, Connecti- 
cut, and Tennessee, yet by the resolution of 1780 Congress had given 
its pledge that the western lands ceded to it by the States should be 
disposed of for the benefit ofwll. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
some of the original States unprovided for should have made an 
earnest effort to secure Federal lands. 

. In 1821 Maryland passed resolutions stating that all of the $t*tes 
had equal rights in the public lands and that those for jthom no 
appropriations had* been made were en&tled to such. Copies* of 
these resolutions were submitted to Congress and to the governors 
of the several States with a request that they submit them to their , 
respective legislatures. 

. Governor Hester of Pennsylvania,, in 1821, urged the legislature 
of his State to consider the question of uniting with the other original 
States in demanding of the Federal Government an equitable appro- 
v priation of public lands for schools; Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and Virginia /indorsed Maryland’s resolutions. * Missis- 
sippi reported unfavorably upon. them.. New York drew up and 
accepted a counter report. Ohio adopted “a long and carefully 
prepared reply.” Here the matter ended. 

The States which' received no Federal grant of township school 
lands or any grant of land or money in lieu thereof are as follows; 
The thirteen original States, and Kentucky, Maine, Texas, 'Ver- 
mont, and West Virginia. 

: Kentucky, Maine, Vermont, and West Virginia, like the* original 
. 13 States, contained no public lands. The Republic of Texas, in 
1839, had provided for a reservation of 13,284 acres, increased in 1840 
to 17,712 acres, in each county for the support of schools. Upon 
its admission into the Union, 1845, Texas retained these school 
lands. The United Stated had no title to apy lands in Texas; con* 
f f Congress was neither able nor eaUed npqgn to make grants. 

S ' » - ; ik * jjjj 
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of land. In the case ot Indian Territoiy also, admitted as. a part of 
Oklahoma, Congress had* no authority to reserve any lands for 
schools, because all lands In Indian Territory belonged to the members 
of Indian tribes. In place of the usual grant of school lands, Congress 
appropriated $5,000,000, which became a part of the permanent pub- 
v lie school ftpjd °f Oklahoma upon the admission of Indian Territory 
and Oklahoma as one State, in 1907.^ . x 

Tennessee ofTers a special casp, The territory within the present 
limits of this State was ceded to the United States by North Carolina 
in 1790, subject to the location on agricultural lands within the ceded 
territory of bounty lund warrants for North Carolina veterans of the 
Revolutionary War.* In 1790, Tennessee was admitted into the* 
Union, but the Federal Government retained the title to the public 
lands within the new State, and it was not until 1806 tha/ Tennessee 
received a grant of public lands. In that year Congress granted the 
public lands lying within the State on which the Indian title had 
become extinct. Thereupon Tennessee passed an act requiring that" 
any acquired lands should be surveyed and laid out 44 so as to form 
sections as near 6 miles square as the case will admit/* and "that 640 
acres fit for cultivation should Be laid off in such 6-mile square divi- 
k sums and ‘ appropriated for the use of schools for the instruction of 
children forever.” As a result of this • policy Tennessee acquired 
only 24,000 acres of school lands. Tennessee, on the basis of the 
Federal policy applied to the other public-land States, would have 
received over 700,000 acres of school land. 8 

It was not until 1841 that Congress recognized Tennessee’s claim, 
which it did by making Tennessee the Federal agent for the. sale of 
public lands in the westeft division of the State, tbe proceeds to be 
turned into the Federal treasury. Five years later, the lands which 
remained unsold were granted to the State together with such part 
of the proceeds of the lands already sold as had not been turned over 
to the Federal Government. • . ' ■ ' 

Three States, Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah, have received from. 

. the Federal Government, for' the support of public schools, sections 
2,16, 32, and 36 in each township. 

* Table 2, which follows, shows the States receiving no . Federal 
land grants for common schools:. 


Tablb 2 . — Eighteen StaUtwkich received no federal land grants for common echoole, 
(Tht ttUrtwo original States apd five admitted Ufcr.) 


Connecticut. 

New Hampshire. 

Rhode Island. 

Delaware. ■ * 

New Jersey. 

South Carolina. - 

* 

New York. 

Virginia. 

Maryland. 

North Carolina- 

Vermont (1791). 

Massachusetts., 

Pennsylvania. 

Kentucky (1792). 


• OrtMd, MattHM NordUrg. FadWilUnd grantatoUiaflUU^p.tt. 



Maine (1820).; >/'•■ 

West Virginia (186$). 
Texas (1845). : 
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Table 3 shows the States receiving township section school grants 
for public schools: 

T&blk $.-» -Fedrral land grants for common jrhools. . 

„ a ' (Stalm aod section* In eac& cwucr^raal township.) 

0*01*1* i. state* MicmtKo section no. *#, 


Actor. 

Alabama 911.627 

Arkansas 933,778 

Florida 975,307 

Illinois . 966.320 

Indiana 668,578 

Iowa ...,. 988,196 


Ixnmriana 


„ Atm 

807,271 

Michigan 


. . . 1.021,887 

Mississippi 



Missouri * 


.... 1.221,813 

Ohio 

. . 1 : . . 

724. 266 

Wisconsin 


982.329 


r 

CllOVr t. RTATEIC HECaiVtMO SECTION* NO*. J* AND ». 


California 


Acre*. 

Nevjul/ 

Acres. 
■) o(j] %7 

Colorado 


.... 3.685,618 

North Dakota! . . . 

.. 2,495,39$ 

Idaho 



Oklahoma 

.. 1.375,000 

Kanms 



Oregon ' 

3 399 360 

Minnesota 

• 

.... 2.874,951 

South Dakota 

.. 2,733,084 

Montana 



Washington ^ 

2 376 39! 

Nebraska 


.... 2.730,951 

Wyoming 

.. 3,470,009 


GRorr *. stater rjeceiving sections .nos. >, i and ‘ as.. 




Aero*. I 


Arm 

Ariiona 



Huh #*. 


New Mexico. . . 






Total (nol including Alaska) .73,155,075 a *nw, or 1U, 304 .8 square miles. 

Alaska reservation* 9 (sections 16 and 36). . .21,009,209 arrtw, pr 31,826.8 square 
miles. ^ 

Grand total.... % * 94,164,284 arms, or 147,131.6 square miles 


SALT LANDS. 

As.early os 1784 George Washington, in a letter to Richard Henrv 
L«e, President of Congress, had suggested reserving for the benefit of 
the public, all mines, mineral, and salt springs in Federal land 
grants. An effort was made by Timothy Pickering, of Massachu- 
setts, to secure provision for such a reservation in the Ordinance of 
1785, but* without success. It was not until 1796 that Congress made 
its first reservation of salt lands. There* was reserved from 'sale in 
Ohia a region commonly^known as the Six Miles. Reservation includ- 
ing the famous Scioto -Salt Springs and the adjoining township. In 
1802. this reservation, as .well as certain other salt land reservations, 
was granted to Ohio upon its admission to, the Union. The original 
purpose of the salt land grant was primarily to reserve from private 
exploitation and profit salt mines, and to establish them as sources, 
of public revenue. The land granted in addition to the salt mines 
was given because necessary for the operation of the mines. 


. > Bwwt id but apt mtkmfm* 
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The precedent once established, all subsequently admitted States 
bsve expected to receive fpom the United States all types of grants 
_ made to States previously admitted ; "this is in no case so well exem- 
plified as by the salt springs and salt spring lands, for here it has led 
to the grant ing of salt springs to States containing springs of no' Com- 
mercial value and to the location of springs that had no existence 
in order to secure the Adjoining lands.” From 1802 until 1875 only 
five of the newly admitted puhlic-land States failed to receive such 
. grants, namely. California, Florida,' Ixiuisiana, Mississippi, and 
Nevada. r 

The Ohio salt-land grant amounted to 24,216 acres. Indiana, in 
1816, and Missouri, in 1820, each received 23, (MO acres. ' Illinois, in 
1818, received 121,829 acres, and 10 States received 46,080 acres 
each. One of these ten, Wisconsin, in 1854, was permitted to select * 
instead of its salt land^ a similar area for its university! Arkansas, 
Indiana, Missouri, and Ohio devoted the proceeds of tjteir saline 
lands to their permanent common-school funds. Khnsas devoted 
30.380 acres to her.normal schools and 4,608 acres to her university. v 
Michigan devoted 16,000 acres;! o normal schools and 30,080 acres to 
an agricultural college. Wisconsin, as already noted,, devoted her 
entire grant to hey university. 

In making the grant to Ohio, Congress left it to the option of the 
State to determine what use should he made of proceeds of the sale 
of salt lands: In the esse of Indiana, although at first Congress did 

not specify the uSes. yet when the State applied for.tho right to sell 
these lands, Congress required that their proceeds should be devoted 
to education. This illustrates a general tendency evident in the acta 
of Congress with respect to lands granted to’ the Statqi. At first, 
it was largely left to the Slate to determine what method of disposing' 
of such lands would he used and the objects to which proceeds of the 
sales of the same were to be devoted, but as time has gone on thp 
provisions of Congress have become more and more specific and 
exacting. ' ' ' ' „ 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT LANDS. 


The Federal policy of granting lands for the purpose of internal 
. improvements was the result of a gradual evolution. In the yean 
1802 and .1803, Congress granted Ohio 3 per cent'of the proceeds of 
the sales of Federal lands lying within its borders to be expended in 
building public roads within the State and 2 per cent for the. b 
of roads leading to the SUtes. These grants to Ohio were fc 
by 'Various road, canal, and river improvement grants. In 
Congress passed an act providing a grant of 500,000 acres of F< 

■ land to each pubUo~land State for internal improvements. This 
was the outcome of a long struggle between the Whigs, who 






\ 


t* 




r to secure the distribution of the proceeds of the sales of public lands 
. to be used in part for internal improvements, and the Democrats, 
who opposed such a distribution. 

Nineteen States received grants of internal improvement lands 
under, the act of 1841, amounting in all to 11,409,000 Hen's 10 of land. 
It should be observed that then' was nothing in the congressional 
act of 1841 indicating, or even suggesting, that the proceed*, of the 
internal improvement lands were to he devoted to public schools. ' 
On the contrary, section 9 specifically stated that the proceeds of the 
sales of Federal lands “should he faithfully npplitd to objects of 
internal improvement * * * namely, roads, railways, bridges, 

canals, and improvements of water purses, and drainage of swamps.'* 
Despite these provisions, 9 of the 19 States receiving such grants 
devoted them all or in part' to theif respivtive permanent common- 
school funds. California created her first |>enlianent State jiuhlic- 
acboo! fund from the proceeds of this grant. Iowa, hi 1840; Wiscon- 
sin, in 1849*; Oregon, in |859; Kansas, in 181*1; and Nevada, in lStVI, 
each by its constitution, united its internal improvement lands with 
its township section lands in the establishment of a permanent 
common-school fund. Kansas, however, failed to enact the laws 
necessary to carry out the constitutional provisions res|>ert.ing her 
internal improvement lands; so that their procmls were never added 
to the State's permanent school fund. 

Four States, namely, Alabama," Florida. Nebraska, ... i Missis- 
sippi, devoted all or a considerable portion of their grants to public 
schools. 


As early as 1825, North Carolina created a permanent school fund 
known as the “ literary fund." Among the several sources devoted 
to this fund were included all vacant unappropriated swamp lands 
in th^State. The year following the creation of the North Carolina 
literary fund, Thomas W. Benton K of Missouri, introduced into the 
United States Senate a resolution calling for information regarding 
swamp lands in Missouri and Illinois. In*1848, an attempt was made 
by the State of Arkansas to secure a grant from the Federal Govern- 
ment of certain overflowed lands lying within the State for educa- 
tion, internal improvements, and other purposes. Soon after this 
Missouri and Louisiana attempted to secure grants of. swamp and 
overflowed lands partly on the basis, in the case of Louisiana, that ' 
the State had already spent vast sums of money reclaiming and 
protecting these lands. 

“ ftliitwlj till toll) r«m wnnlrl lim ■mnnntil to t imrTHm >tm hil mh nf ihi in fltitni rr~rf — " 
MMB0 tent; bmi I nadrvl tar ‘loUfnal ImprovemecU, road*, rad eauMb,” gfvaU vmddmnbij lo era* 

«rj*fO»«NS m Uftva: OU* tfiOjmi ladfaot, MttJM; math, BMW 
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federal, land grants. 



As the outcome of these various efforts, Congress, in the rear 1850, , 
passed the swamp land grant act. This act, supplemented by later 
legislation, has gireb to 15 States profiting thereby an area of between 
60,000.000 and 70.000,000 acres. 

The Unit Riant hi an indc'miip Rranl. since it i* of all the mmn andovtr- 

, , ’ 1 *» n il» ivnd. r.'d thereby unlit for cultivation and remaining unsold at threats 
o pant. The aj-nap- piven (in any f ederal land-pant tal.le) lepment* the land, 
claimed. up to the time that panicuUr utile araa compiled, %q there ia no limit 
lo tile quantity the State may elaim in t|iy future, the total amount to bo RTaRed 

| Ihe following 12 States have, devoted s part pr all of the proceeds 
! derived from the sale of swamp land to the support of common / 

•schools: Alabama,. Florida. Illinois, Indiana. Louisiana, Michigan,* 
Minnesota. Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, Oregon, and Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin provides that 5 per cent of the proceeds of the —If of 
Federal lands lying within the State shall be added to the principal 
of the school fund. Florida provides that 25 per cent of the proceeds 
of the sales of public lands, now or hereafter owned by thit State 
shiill lie udded to the principal of the State school fund. These are 
general provisions applying to all lands received from the Federal 
Government, except school lands, and therefore necessarily include 
swamp lands. Some States make specific provision that a certain 
ja r cent of all the proceeds of swamp lands shall be added to the State 
permanent common-school fund; thus Oregon adds 10 per cent 
Illinois added largely to the permanent county-school funds estab- 
lished in 1835 from the proceeds of the sales of swtfmp lands. In 
18G8, Missouri provided for making permanent the county-school 
funds established in t839, and in so doing devoted the proceeds of 
the sales of 3,185,479 acres of swamp lands to these funds. 

As the final, outcome of legislative and constitutional provisions,, 
which began as early as 1865, Minnesota in 1907 devoted one-half 
the income of her swamp-land fund to Stale educational and chari ta- 
blo institutions andprovided that the income of the' remaining half 
/should bo added to that of her permanent school fund and distributed 
among the common schools of the State. This, in e, fleet, ha estab- 
lished a second permanent, public, common-school iTund. InHi.n. 
by her constitution of 185i; provided that the surplus of the proceeds 
of swamp lands, remaining! after the expenditure of the amount 
necessary for reclaiming such lands, be added to the principal of 
the commpn-echool fund. In 1890, it was estimated that -the', turn 
of $850,000 was drip to the common-echpol fund from ttys soured, * 
but/- owing to the dishonesty of swamp-land commiaaionere and to 
insufficient legislation, nothing had been added. Miani^i n pi in her 
I constitution of provided that the proceeds of swamp t«mi« 
wiih certain specified exceptions, should constitute part of her per- 
Lmanent common-school fund.: Ohio has included the proceeds of 'M 
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swamp lands ii* her^ irreducible debt. 11 Michigan established a 
.separate account from the proceeds of sales of her swamp lands. 11 
The State uses the money as the proceeds are paid in and pays 5 per 
cent on this account, whence it is commonly known as the 5 per cent 
fund, although its official title is the swamp-land fund. 

m 
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Table 4. — Swamp-land grants. 1 '' 

Acres granted. 

Minnesota 4,662,967.10 

Mississippi 14 3, 342, 640. 78 

Missouri 14 3, 427, 700. 39 

Ohio v .’ ^ 26,251.95 

Oregon 264,069.01 

Wisconsin;. * 14 3, 356, 611. 93 


Total 64,651,080.06 


Acres granted. 

.Alabama 15 439, Si>3. 61 

Arkansas..., , 7,686,335.37 

California......... s 2,140,765.19 

Florida , “20,296,443.32 

■'’'Illinois •* 1, 459, 708. 27 

Indiana “ 1,259,150.93 

Iowa “1,195,833.40 

Louisiana. “9.413,200.56 

Michigan “5,679,848.25 

No grants of saline lanJs, swamp lands, internal improvement 
lands were made by Congress to new States after 1888. North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and Washington, admitted in 
1889; Idaho and Wyoming, in 1890; Utah;, in 1897; Oklahoma, in 
1907; Arizona and New Mexico, in 1912, received, in lieu of such 
grants, generous donations for the support of public buildings and 
ipeclfied educational, charitable, and penal institutions. Elementary 
’and secondary schools have been almost entirely excluded from these 
grants, the only exceptions to i$iis being that Oklahoma received 
150,000 acres as a special grant for its university preparatory school, 

‘ tod New Mexico and Arizona were permitted to devote any surplus 
arising from the /proceeds of the sales of 1,000,000 acres granted to 
each o£ these Stales to provide for the payment of county bonds, to 
the common-school fund. In view of the fact that public schools 
are specifically excluded (with the exceptions just noted) from the 
benefits of the grants of these lieu lands, it is evident that these grants 
do not belong within the scope of the present account. 

The acreage of Federal lands received by the States under certain 
grants has been shown in preceding sections of the present chapter. 
Table 5, which follows, shows the total acreage of township school 
Sections, salt, internal improvement, and swamp lands, as reported 
. by the General Land Office, 1921. - < * 

* n Ohio Is on* of a group of States which provide that, as moneys are received from the sale of stall 

liehoolknds, they fhaB be expended for gravel purposes, such expenditures to be rcoognteed by the edab 
Muawttf a pvmanrat debt m which the 8tate pays Interest to the schools genveHy out of money* 
delved from taxation- 

m Them vf tn rteHty mltttary bounty tends set adde In 1812, later erroneouily declared to be worth* 
lmsted returned ta the State See Swift, Pobttc prasnent commoo-eehooi tyndstn the United State, 

p.«. ' • \ 

n General Lrad Office, land rad step granted toStatee and Tatriftorte for educational and otter purpoem 
UnpnhMebod typewritten tehtes tafateied to tha author Apr* •* 

, toc te ite s w a mptesd scrip. •_ 
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Table 5.' Federal land grants (acres available Jot public* schools ). 1 


* States.* 


Land specific- 
ally granted 
for common 
schools: con- 
gressional town- 
ship sections. 


Alabama 911, #27; 00 

Arizona 8,08115100 

933,778.00 


Arkansas 

California. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 


P 

District of Columbia. . 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana.... 

Iowa 

Kansas...., 
Kentucky. , 
Louisiana.., 
Maine., 


Man* land.. 


Massachusetts..., 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. . 
New Jersey. , 


t Mexico.. 
New York. , 


New | 


North Carolina. . 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania..., 
Rhode Island.... 
South Carolina. . 
South Dakota. . . 
Tennessee* 


5,534,293.00 
3, #85, #18. 00 


975,307.00 


2, 963, 698. 00 

• «6, moo 

##8,578.00 
98*, 196.00 
2, 907, 52a 00 


807,271.00 


Other lands used by some States for schools. 

Swamp lands. 


Salt lands. 


23, faaoo 


46, 08a 00 

*4#,*68a66* 


121,029.00 

23.040.00 

46.080.00 
46, 08a 00 


1.021.867.00 

2.874.951.00 
824,213.00 

1.221.813.00 

5.198.258.00 
2, 731 951.00 

2. 061.967.00 


4,355,662.00 


Texas. 


Utah. 
Vermont. 


Virginia. . 


Washington... 

Wisconsin 

West Virginia., 
Wyoming 


Total., 


2,495,396.00 
724,26tx00 
1, 375,00a 00 
3, 399,36a 00 


2,733,064.00 


5,844,196.00 


2,376,391.00 

982,329.00 


46, 08a 00 
46, 08a 00 


Internal 

Improvement. 


600 , 00 a 00 


fioaooaoo 
500 , 00 a oo 
fioaooaoo 


fioaooaoo 


1,3 24 

1,916,804.56 
coaooaoo 
aoaooaoo 


439,66161 


7, 68a 315. 37 

a iia m 19 


2a 29a 441 32 


1*459, 708.27 
1,259 15a 93 
1, 196, S3140 


•fioaooaoo soa-M 


4aosaoo 


4a 08 a 00 


24,216.00 


4a 08 a 00 


3, 47a 009. 00 


7a 16a 075. 00 


soaooaoo 

6oaooaoo 

ooaoo 

aoaooaoo 


fioaooaoo 

soaooaoo 


l,0ia 07L98 


fioaooaoo 


a 679, 848. 25 
. 4,662,967.10 
a 342, 64a 78 
a 427, 709 St 


26,251.95 


264,069,01 


aoaooaoo 


60a046 00 I 


11,469,244.78 
~4fc 


a 35a 611.93 


64, 651, 08a 06 


Total 


1,874,22161 
a 091156. 00 
a 16a 19187 
a 171 068. 19 
1231,69100 


21 , 771^76a 32 


1961 69100 
1 11142151- 
1867; 87149 

1481 60100 


la »a «7L 68 


7,247,79a* 
1 8,98110 
4,081 851 78 
119169138 
119125100 
1 277, 08L 
1661,967.00 


4,361662.00 


1491 301 00 
1,791801* 

1 , 37 a ooaoo 

4,201*101 


2,73108100 


1814,19100 


Ws». 

147^66i 6a 


141 881, 441 84 


Township school lands, 21,000^000 acres; Federal forest wirve, 2)mTOicn» touowa: 

pMm *3? h, J e 2* 80< 5?5 by hcr *** «KJsat aside out of the Federal grant or 

P° bilC * Bll<IOl,: **■« 1 «° d8 iMiutoa firtrtg 

UNIVERSITY LANDS DEVOTED TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Arkansas, in 1846, having previously gained the consent of*Con- 
.gffss.’ took what remained of the two townships. (46,080 acres), 
originally granted for the 'support of a State university, and devoted 
the same to the support oAcominon schools. .Up to 1860, $92,360 • 
had been derived from the sale of these university lands.. Of this 
total sum, $89,234 was distributed among the counties and even- 
tually lost through bad investment* or. diverted from schools to other , 
project* during' aod foUowing ,t&e 8MkW«*4 -L. >' 
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HL FEDERAL MONETARY AID. 
GRANTS AND SUBVENTIONS. 


In addition to Federal grants ofMand from which the States have- 
derived moneys for- permanent funds - Congress has, from the first, - 
granted moneys which many of the States have devoted to public 
schools; sometimes disbursing them as current revenue but more fre- 
quently employing them either to create permanent common'-school 
funds or to increase those already established. In most cases the 
mdneys have been granted to the States; in. a few instances, as in the 
case of Federal forest-reserve moneys and fines for t^spassing upon 
Federal lands, to the counties within the State. 

- No conditions were attached to some of the earlier grants of 
FederaLmoneys. As time passed it became more and more evident 
that such conditions mtist be specified in order to insure to the 
projects, for which they were intended, the moneys bestowed upon 
the States by the Federal Government. Thus we have two classes 
of funds known,, respectively, as grants and subventions which are 
distinguished in Government official reports as follows: # 

The Bureau of the Census applies the designation t ‘subventions” to thoseTcon- 
tributions for specified purposes made by the Federal Government to the States, 
which qre granted subject ‘to the formal compliance by the recipient with certain 
p resc ri bed conditions, while the fe|pis “grants” is applied only to such contributions 
made without the prior establishment of conditions. (Financial statistics of the States, 
1919, p. 21.) 

' Some money grants made by the Federal Government have been 
and are, for special reasons, limited to one or two of their constituent 
units, e. g., the $5,000,000^ already noted granted to Oklahoma in 
lieu of lands in Indian Territory, annual Federal appropriations to 
cover one-half the cost of maintaining public schools in the District 
of Columbia, and Federal appropriations for the education of natives 
in Alaska. However, most Federal grants have been made to all 
-tile States constituting the Union at the time the grant was made 
or at least to all the # States entitled to the grant on a basis applicable 
to. a considerable number of States. The most important grants 
'made on such general bases are per centum grants, United States 
deposit fund ot 1833, the surplus revenue distribution of 1837, the 
distributive fund of 1841, returned vtar taxes, and war claims. 

PER CENTUM GRANTS. 

Per centum grants or funds, have their qrigin in the policy adopted 
by Congress, as already noted, upon the admission of Ohio in 1802, of. 
granting to public-land States a certain per cent of the proceeds of 
- . the subs of lands belonging to the Unit l States sold after the State’s 
] admission into the Union. Thtfprgrant* have been made on condi- 
. t tioh that no taxes of any land, should be levied upon lands sold by the 

, period the date of the^ 
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sale. The purpose of this provision is to prevent any individual 
from obtaining a tax title under the State before the United States 
has received full payment of the purchase money. , . . 

Twenty-nine States have received per centum grants varying all the 
way from 5 to 15 per cent. In 1841, Congress granted to Ohio, In- 
dians, Illinois, Alabama, Missouri, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arlr«n... 
and Michigan, over and above what each of these' States was en- 
titled to by the terms of admission into the Union, 10 percent of the : 
net proceeds of the sale of public lands made after December 31 , 1841, 
thus making the per centum grants of these States 15 per cent. 

Congress has always specified the purpose to which the proceeds 
of per centum grants might be devoted. The grant to Ohio provided 
that the proceeds were to be expended on the construction of roads. 
Prior to 1889, the purpose specified by Congress was generally, fcfwmg li 
not always, internal improvements; from 1889 onward the support of * 
common schools has been the specified object. 

Sixteen States by terms of the congressional grant were required 
to use their per centum fund for education; three others have done so, 
making a total of 19. • The following 16 States provided by their con- 
stitutions that moneys derived from per centum grants shall be added 
to tire principal of the permanent school fund: Arizona, California, 
Iowa, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, » 

oonsin, ^nd Wyoming. The original grants to Iowa and Wisconsin 
required that their per centum moneys should be used, for public roads 
and canals. .However, in 1846, Iowa.devoted her per centum fund to % 
the support of common- schools by making it a part of her common- 
school fund; and Wisconsin, in the same year, devoted her grant to 
the 8upp t of common schools, academies, pnd normal achopls 

Table 6, which' follows, shows the moneys received lip to' Jtine 30, 1 
1920, from per centum grants and the use made of the proceeds by 
those States devoting the same ,£b education. 

In the case of the 5 per centum grants and the forest-reserve fund 
grants, to be described later, Congress might halve exercised a power 
impossible in the case of land grants, that 6, i* would have been 
possible for Congress to stipulate conditions which must be met by 
the States upon pain of forfeiting their t^mual quotas. • This was 
actually done in 1822 when Congress undertook to require Alabama, • i 
Missouri, and- Mississippi to render an annual account of the receipts 
and uses of their respective per centum funds, and provided that, if 
such reports were not rendered, the State’s quota was to Be Withheld : 

This is the only, case in which the Federal Government ever Sought to supervise 
the action of States in regard to the use of the 6 per cent fund, and this requirement 
waa not long continued. In 1831, Congress concluded that it was improper, because 
aot included in the original, compacts, vexatious to the States, troublesome to the 
Treasury Department, and of no co nsequence from any point of view. 1 * 

j*QiMteftnmOrS«ld.Miit>fa. MarthW. 1 1 .~<— ~ .. . . 

teal debates, 7: to*: lew* of the United »tt ' • 

r 26713 d — 23— —4 asew ***->*: t* .d* ^y.-rr V f 4 *' 
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.Tajik' 6. — Manege received up to June 30 1 19t0,from per centum grant* and u*e made of 

tame. 1 * 


States. 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

California : 

Colorado .• 

Florida. 

Idaho 

'Illinois 


Iowa., 


Louisiana... 

Michigan.... 

Minnesota... 

Mississippi. 

Missouri.,... 

Montana.. 


' Aggregate, 
June 30, 1926. ! 


Educational use. 


MSB?.: 


New Mexico.... 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio..*. 

O klahoma • 


:*! 


Oncpn... 

South Dakota. . 

nub 

Waahln 
Wtoooit 
, Wyoming.. 

» Total... 


$1,080,280. 79 
27,590.23 
/ 329,510.00 
1, US, 213. 97 
, 509,725.44 

144,081; 13 
290,793.55 
1, 187,908, 99 
1,040,255.26 

633.638. 10 
1,127,987.50 

460,077.52 

688,097.25 

593,997.61 

1,071,460.47 

1,061,106.54 

165.081. 10 
574, 157. 87 

43,476.58 
142, 93a 23 
538,834.63 
999,356.01 
<15,763. 
75% 502. 27 
645,721 06 
, 146f 767. 84 
429,291.98 
586,64126 
296,6»>53 


16,792,261.03 


State^permauom school fund. 

Permanent school fund. 

For schools. 

Three percent of proceeds (o education. ' 

Permanent school fund. . 

State permanent school fund . 

Ten per cent to free school fund. 

For schools. 


* / 
Slate permanent school fund. 
Permanent school fund. 

State permanent school Tund. 
Permanent school fuud. 

Do. 

8tate permanent school tend. 

Da . * 
Permanenjrarhool hind. 
(Perpetual) State school tend. 
State permanent school fund. 
Da 

Perpetual common school fuud. 
\ 


• AXKFTKaie imoonu laaen irom report oi me commissioner of t he General Land umce lor the fiscal per 
ended June 60, 1921, d. 85. Educational uses compiled from original documents, 1. , State constitutions 
aadUw*. flee also Keith and Bagley. The Nation and the schools, table, p. 54. 

> UNITED STATES DEPOSIT FUND OF 1833. . 1 
/* As already noted, the Federal Governifcnt has specified the uses to 
be made by the States pf moneys derivechfrqm, per cent uid grants, 
and since 1889 has required that such moneys be expended on common 
''schools. ‘In contrast with such a* policy the United States has, from 
time to timeMistributed among the States grants the use of which it 
has not sought to control, but which many States haverdevoted in full or 
in part to common schools. The most important grants of this class 
* are those arising from the distribution of the surplus revenue of 1837, 
the deposit fund of 1833, and moneys apportioned .under the “dis- 
tributive act” of 1841. 

In 1833, President Jackson caused*the' withdrawal from the, United 
States Bank of the Government deposit of $10,000', 000, which amount . 
the Federal Government thereupon distributed among the various 
State banks. Indiana used part of thifl as a- basis *for a permanent 
. common-school fund. On January 13, 1834, Indiana chartered a State 
bank consisting of 10 banks located in different parts of the State., 
On shares of stock held by individuals ^n annual tax of 12} cents a 
year war imposed. The charter of the State bank provided that the 
money derived from the proceeds' of this tax “shall constitute a part 
of the per m a n e n t fund to be devoted to purposes pf common-school 
education,” In 1851, this fund became a part of the principal of the 
>opmmon-school fund, adding to. this latter fuhd aboht $80,000. 17 

I"u ' 'F.S'iiS* F.H.' A hijtory of pobUep«mai«it 2&A* 
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By the second quarter of the century, and within a angle generation of Wadiing- 
ton, and especially during the decade after 1827, the prosperity of the country** 
almost without precedent. The national debt had been liquidated, Hjhtoe act* 
.ally remained in the Treasury a surplus of about forty million dollara. 

By a,n act of Congress, approved June-23 JA36, entitled; "An act 
to regulate the deposits of public money,” Ultras provided that the 
money remaining in the United States Treasury on January 1 1837 
except the sum of $5,000,000, should be deposited with such of the 
. Stn,e ® of th e Union, in proportion to their number of Representa- 
tives in Congress, &s should by law authorize their treasurers or other 
authorities to receive the same on the terms specified. The terms 
of the act made it a loan, not a permanent grant. An official receipt 
was required and an obligation on the part of tW gtate. t6 pay the 
amount received or any portion of at when called fbr by the Secretaiy 
of the United States: Treasury.' Not more than $10,000 cduld be 
demanded from a single State without 30 days' notice. It was 
estimated that there would be $37,468,859.47 in the Treasury on 
January 1 to be loaned to the States. The entire sum was to be 
distributed to the States in four installments of $9,367,214 87 each » 
and dll four dflrirfg.the year 1837-S8. Only three installments were 
ever paid, amounting to about $28,000,000. 

The money thus-loaned to the lb States, then constituting the 
. Ln ‘ ,cd has never been called for by the Federal Government/ 

and in all probability never will be." Many of the States, in prac- 
tice at least, havtf regarded it as a permanent gift. By far the 
majority o£ the States set apart their portion, or a fraction of it 
for the support of common schools. Thtfijfrome, or d portion of it) 
has.reached the common schools in every State except four, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Sou t th Carolina, and Virginia." l/ _ • 

.At least 5 States, Alabama, Delaware, Louisiana, Missouri, and 
New York, set apart all of their respective shares ’as a separate 
fund or united it with the ’permanent common-school fund already, 
established. North Caroliha rereived $1,433,757. . She provided 
that. all of her share except $300,000 shoiild be added to her literary 
fund. Five States, Maryland, Indiana, Dlindis, Kentucky, and 
beoigia, devoted the interest on a fraction of their shares') to the 
support of common schools, making this portion of their respective 
loans practically a- permanent fund or loan for common sohfcls. 

Marne distributed her share chiefly per capita'; a small part of it • 
was devoted to- the schools.'* Massachusetts and Net*, Hampshire 
distributed their shares among the towns. In both Slates some 
towns used the income for schools. 

In Portsmouth, N. H., tbs inhabitant* voted to divide the tevenue which fell to ‘ 
, V*"® P er “Pits- Ths «■ due to each man, woman, and child was beiVeen 
Zand 3 dollars. An agent was appointed to rec&ve and distribute the money. About 
tOOsuits were alrtbrt immediately conunenced ; agalnat Mm astrustte to individual* " 
"“»•» sn4 he wag thu* placed in a rather embarrassing position. 
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Connecticut deposited all her share except about $1,000 with the 
towns. The loan thus made became known as the town deposit 
fund. Until 1855, three-fourths, and since 1S55 the whole of the 
income of this fund, according to Bourne, was devoted to aid common 
schools. Vermont loaned her entire amount to the towns, .which 
were held responsible to the State in the same manner that the State 
is responsible to the Federal Government. Investigation carried%i 
by the Vermont State department of education, in 1906, revealed 
the fact that 80 per cent of the towns had absorbed their portion 
of the United States deposit fund v Such towns pay interest on 
their portion of the fund at the rate of 6" per cent. 

*The following table shows the grants received by the States con- 
stituting the Union in 1837, the use they made of their respective 
shares, and the present condition of the principal so far as it has been 
possible to ascertain this. * . ^ 

Table 7.— Surplut revenue loan , lSJT—Utee and final ditpoeition. 1 


States. 


Arkansas. 


Connecticut. 


s 


Qeorfla. 


IodlilML.. 


Kentucky. 


Share 

received. 


IMO, OtiO 
285,761 

'J 

704,670 

f % 

285,751 

1,051,422 


,9l/ 


477 ( 


800,254 


Set apart 
as a per* 
manent 
fund or de- 
posit for 
cotnmoo 
schools. 


•660, 0N6 

285,751 

754,570 

285,751 

350,000 

335,508 

t 

667*126 


Amount 
of portion 
thusset 
aside di- 
verted, 
lost, or 
exhausted. 


Original use If principal. 


1060,085 


286,751 


350.000 
335,502 

557,125 

140.000 


Used for capital of State bank 
and branches; interest used 4 
for schools till 1M3 and since 
1854. . 

Entire amount used as prin- 
cipal of the Bank oT the State 
of Arkansas. Law devoted 
interest to schools, but law 
was dead letter; little, U any, 
ever reached tho schools. 

All except 81,000 was divided 
among the towns; most has 
been Tost by towns, which, 
however, continued to pajK ’ 
Interest: 

Invested in bank and railroad 
stock. 

Interest on ane-thlrd was ap- 
propriated for schools, but 
probably used for State gen- 
eral expenses till 1870. 

Principal U eBBe ml by State 
and used fftrfcctra vagan t in- 


ternal-improvements; Inter- 
est devoted to 
schools. 




Two-thirds distributed 

counties ta be loaned. In- 
terest an loans devoted to 
common schools. One- third, 
used for ospKal of State bankP 
Made part of psmkaosnt oom- 
man-eehoot fund. I ff* 

1,433,757 860,000. 840,000 In- 1837, 1850/OOOput Into school 

fond, hut (ntersst used to gey 
State expenses. In lSf, 
school port ton and interest 
duo were capitalised at 
•yw^TTOs State paya inter- 
sston this tu school fond. 

co-a-^oo* rood* * 

" .-Vsi fl»;rs ' ‘ .4P ? -?y *T# ' ■. *,'■?. 


Final disposition 
or present condi- 
tion of principal. 


Credit fund. 

Credit fundr. 

4 

Town credit fond. 


Practically part of 
public-school 
fund. 

Lost; apparently 
not reoMcnited ss 
a debt by Geoc- 


pffidi 


exhaust- 
ed; continued ai 
a credit fund; 
State -now pays 
5 per cent Inter- 
esfan 1 8335(502 to 
the acnool fund. 

Credit fund. 


Seised by 8tate; 
Crrdit fund 




o 
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Table l.—Sttrplui revenue loan , 1837 — Urn and final diepontion^-Contmued. 


states. 


- Louisiana. 

N^Maine.... 

Maryland. 


Massachusetts . . . 
Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New Hampshire. 
Now Jersey 

New York 

^orth Carolina. . 


Share 

received. 


Ohio. 


Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode Island.... 


s^uth Carolina. 

Tennessee 

/ 

VefmoDt, 

Virginia..: 


I 


$477,919 


•55,838 

9C5,838 


l,3*i t 173 

286,751 


382,335 

382,335 


66970* 

764,679 


4,014,520 

1,433,7*7 

2,077,260 


2,867,514 

382,335 


1,051,422 

1,433,757 

690,036 


$,193,427, 


Set apart 
aa a per- 
manent 
fund or de- 
posit for 
common 


$477,919 


681,787 


Amount 
of portion 
thus set 
aside di- 
verted, 
last, or 
exhausted. 


$477,919 


381,387 


382,335 


011.7*3 I 


\ 


4,614,520 

1,133,757 


'382,335 


333,862 

1,133,757 


226,794 


669,086 


1,433,757 


500,000 


Original use of principal. , 


Used for State debts; constitu- 
tion Of 1852 set aside interest 
. for school fund; constitution 
of 1864 repealed this provi- 
sion; since INTO Inter&t is 
paid by State toschool hand. 
Distributecf among towns, some 
of which used It for schools. 
$681,387 set aside for school 
fund. Money .spent for in* 
. ternal Improvements; $1,000 
of interest goes annually to 
education of blind, and 
$34,069 Is distributed 
to schools. 

Gome used for schools; most 
used for town expenses. 

Used for curreut expenses and 
an Internal improvement 
fund. 

Spent for State expenses by 1842. 
Invested until it amounted to 
$500,000; Invested now in 
State bonds; interest goes to 
common schools. 

Divided among towns, some of 
of which used It tor schools. 
Distributed to ooumles and by 
them to townshipe on basis of 
State tax paid. Used for 
schools, buildings, and other 
township expenses; about 
5600,000 b. now a lost hind on 
which interest is paid annu- 
ally by a tax. 

Deposited with counties to be 
loaned at 7 per cent; badly 
managed in soma oountiet. 

$300,000 was added to the liter- 
ary hind at once; eventually 
all the surplus revenue re- 
ceived. except $100,000 was 
devoted to the support of 
schools. Loss due to Civil 
War and reconstruction evils; 
borrowed by the Stage. 
Distributed among counties; 
loaned at 6 per cent'. $ per 
cent devoted to schools. In 
1851 “Balance," not known, 
was added to common school 
hind. 

By 1840. whole of hind had been 
used for State exuensea. 

In 1836 the Intcrestorointhe an- 
tire amount was devoted by 
. law to common schools: but 
only $145341 appears to nave 
been made a part of tb$ per- 
manent school hind; the 
State appears not to recognise 
her Indebtedness. 

Invested in stocks, to the credit 
of the State; lost In the Civil 
War. 

Pram 1841 to 1866, interest de- 
voted largely to common 
aohoate; but no part of the 
principal was ever set apart 
)ar apvmaaeoi 
At totlasned to towns, which 
exhausted mate of it; in 1996 
‘ a part oftbe State pcr- 


9226,792 to 

or aehool fund; 



Pinal disposition 
or present condi- 
tion of principal. 


Permanent debt: 
interest devoted 
to common 
schools. 


Credit hind. 


Constitutes a part 
of ttafSuts per- 
manent public- 
school fund 


Credit fund. 


Income .spent for 
schools, libraries, 
and principal of 
fund. 

8 tale repudiated 
debt. 


Apparently con- 
tinued as a credit 
fund. *’ . . 


Exhausted' in 


About $0 per cant 
of principal is In-, 
tact; about $0 
per oeot Is a, 
audit! 

Late; 
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DISTRIBUTIVE FUND OF 1841. 

Following the distribution of the surplus revenue in 1837 attempts 
were made to secure an annual distribution of the net proceeds of the 
public-land sales. Previous paragraphs have noted that .in 1841 

* Congress provided for a grant of 500,000 acres of land to certain pub*\ 
lie-land States for internal improvements and added 10 per cent to 
tho per centum grant -to Ohio and eight othcr'States. . The same act 

, which provided for these two grants attempted to provide also for the 
distribution among all the 26 States’ of the Union, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Territories of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Florida, on the 
basis of their “respective FdtfGTal representative population,” of'thc 
net proceeds of the sales pf public lands after deducting the amounts 
required to pay the per centum grants to which tho States were sev- 
erally entitled.^ 

The use to which such moneys were to be put was to be deter- 
mined by the Spates and Territories receiving them, except in the case 
. of the District of Columbia, which was required to devote her share 
“to free schools or education in some other form.” Only one dis-/ 
^tribution was made under the terms of this act, the total amount 
being $691,1 16.45. 1 " Tennessee devoted her share, amounting to 
$29,703, to her school fund. 1 ^ The quota allotted to the District of 
Columbia and which she devoted to schools amounted to $ 1,643. 7 2 .' * 

FEDERAL FOREST-RESERVE COUNTY FUNDS. 

a Chapter 192 of the Acts of Congress, May 23, 1908 (United States 
Statutes at Large, vol. 35, pp. 251, 260), provides that hereafter 23 
per cent 'of all moneys received from each forest reserve during any 

i fiscal year, including the year ending June 30, 1908, shall be paid 
at the end thereof to the State or Territory in which said reserve is 
situated, to he expended as the State or Territorial legislature may 
prescribe for the benefit of the public schools imd the public roads of 
the county or counties in which the forest reserve is situated. By 
this means the Federal Government seeks to compensate the counties 
for the loss of revenue which they suffer owing to the fact that these 
forest reserves, as Federal lands are not subject to State or local 
taxation. , 

Twenty-seven States contain national forest reserves, in areas 

* varying all the w^y from approximately 19,000,000 fecres in California 

> to 18,000 acres in South Carolina. The income is derived chiefly 

from the s ale of f or ^reserye, timber and from fees pai d for grazi ng 
rights. Amounts of negligible importance are derlved from rents or 
leases of forest reserve sites for suihmer cottages, campsf and from 
* other miscellaneous sources. The total receipts from Federal forest 

■ : t “ ' ! '^1. 1.. . » •' .V i vjI/t t . ' 1 ' ■ . T ^ . — "T~l : — ; — : — 

u ikr m MlMi Batfqr, 1 ^«ndltlMael»o» p.«L 
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reserves during the year 1 920-2 1 amounted to over $4 ,000,000. From 
this fund there was available for schools and roads some thins? over 
1 11.023,000.' 

The quotas of the total annual revenues received by the individual 
States vary greatly. During the year 1921 Californi*a received over 
8100,000 whereas Arkansas received $12,400. Owing to the fact 
that the quota received by the State is divided among the oountieh ' 
in proportion to the areas of Federal reserves within each, county 
quotas are also very unequal. The quotas distributed among 39 

: counties in California in 1917 varied from $17,656 apportioned to 

. Fresno County to *36 apportioned to Orange County. The quotas 

distributed among 21 of the 75 counties of Arkansas in 1921 varied • 
from *2.44 (Washington County) to *2,766 (Scott County). 

The Federal act places upon the State or Territory the responsi- 
j bility of determining the proportion of its Federal forest-reserve 

. moneys to be devoted to schools and the proportion to be devoted 

to roads. Consequently," the practice varies with the State. Thus 
| Arkansas -required counties to spend one-fourth of forest-reserve 
moneys upon public roads and the remaining three-fourths Upon * 
public schools. California, on the other hand, devotes 50 per cent 
of such money* to the county road fund and the remaining 50 per cent 
to the county school fund. - 

From these facts it is evident that, however, helpful the Federal 
forest-reserve fund may be to individual counties in certain States, it 
con never be depended upon to play any large part in equalizing school 
revenues and educational burdens throughout the Uqited States nor 

even within the States receiving aid therefrom. ’ 

Table 9, which follows, shows: (1) The StAtes in which no national 
forest reserves are situated; (2). the States in which such' reserves are 
situated, together with the acreage. Table 9 shows the moneys paid * 
to the States for roads and schools, 1906 tp 1932, as reported by tha 
Forest Service of the United States Department of Agriculture 



IL TW3MTT4KTB1V STATES COWTA0QVO FSDKEAX, FOUST fEStlVES*** 

Group 1. Six States with over 10,000,000 tfr*. 


California. 
Idaho.... 
Montana. < 


* 18»801,161 Colorado., 
. IB, 082, Oil Oregon... 

. lS.e42.S21 IvInM ‘ 


13,274,1*7 ; 
13,111,823 
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Group 2. Seven States with 1,000,000 to 10,000,000 tom 

Nevada 4,085,066 

South Dakota 1,065 L 671 

Minnesota 1,046,744 


Wellington 0, 039, 889 

Wyoming . 8,468,107 

New Mexico. 8, 308^434 

Utah! 7,414^606 

Group 3. One Stete' with 500,000 to 1,000,000 erree. 

Arkansas ; .. *« 915, 649 ! 

* Group 4. Five States with 200,000 to 500,000 acres. 

North Carolina. . . . . 1 259, fi2 

Nebraska. : 205,944 


New Hampshire. 355,472 

Virginia *. 310,011 

Florida 308.408 


Group 5. Eight States with less than 200,000 acres. 


Tennessee f; 113,724 

Georgia.’ '. 107,745 

West Virginia 98,527 

Michigan.. 89,466 


Oklahoma 61,480 

Alabama 49,561 

Maine A 27,860 

8outh Carolina 18, 454 ' 


Total federal forest reserves (exclusive of Alaska) 10 . 

f paid to 

tehooljund , 1906-I92t° 


135.452,313 


Tablx 9 . — Federal jorett-rnert* manryt paid to Stair* and to Alaeta jor road and 


a*...:? :S. 

ArkvcLsa* 

CahfOmla 


Mwkft.. 




Mexico 

orth 


Oi 

Soon Dakota 

Utah...... 

Waihingtoa..: 

• Wyoming.... 


A ppaladMe* State*. 


8271 

7,441 


8 4 

48,520 


a,m 
. wo 


5,708 

790 

24 

4,073 


07 

7,586 

3,506 

9,004 

1,921. 

6,778 


1907 


6367- 

17,308 


16, ON 
15,792 

*8 


20,655 
1,012 
2, 124 
9,614 


126 

12,961 

2,752 

12,557 

2,722 

16,221 


New Hampthlrs. . 

North Carotin*.. . 


Virgin!*. 

_ 4 Virginia., 
South Cantina. 


~,r' 


62,64 

42,631 

314 

52,182 

59.261 


71,423 


61,942 

2,220 

4,8B 

25,465 


654 

32,119 

8,252 

32,661 

12,865 

25,170 


1910 


12,519 

28,213 

1,587 

47,658 

49,521 


48,993 

1,172 


28 

78,173 

2,827 

15,680 

26,770 


585 

22,121 

10,401 

22,296 

16,018 

«,?47 


94,101 

51,670 

2,904 

60,752 

66,076 

1,006 


457 

2,820 

16,214 

28,701 

M 

636 

29,626 

9,809 

22,900 

22,672 

N,706 


Total...... 76,781 .152,032 447,062 441,522 510,907 *16,073 5M,380 632,141 ,631,801 


1911 


99,873 

71,671 

3,487 

53,717 

62,372 

1,381 

52,694 

919 

4 

1,310 

74,021 

3,183 

13,198 

29,081 

73 

271 

35,613 

14,197 

34,869 

34,113 

20,177 


1913 


511,689 

89,289 

>5,709 

62,062 

53.760 
2,456 

59,524 

1,226 

6 

1.258 

69,616 

4,076 

15,086 

37,909 

71 

878 

42,360 

10,566 

33.760 
31,805 
20,637 


1913 


513,126 
110,886 
13,854 
74,542 
54,923 
2,250 
78, IN 
1,149 
* 83 
201 
65,238 
3,009 
18,557 
40,605 
68 
672 
55,961 
11,437 
24,902 
32,110 
21,34) 


1914 


814.402 
N.129 
9, WO 
65,0(2 
66,340 
3,959 
69,228 
1,288 
" 79 

639 
93, 
1,(64 
16.** 
43,634 
76 

639 * 
61,6(0 
14.470 
37,001 
26,621 
28,678 




m 

21 

613 


•Grand total paid to 8 tatoe, 811,149,092. Data tar yean 190N1915 taken from printed statnnentprepared 
by Forest Berrien, V. 8. Dept. orAgrieultura, l»i«l lan. 20, 1916, entitled; u National Forest rtceipt* 
fttr tbs benefit of sehoob and road*;" data for yean 1916 to tt tafan from typewri tten etateoMnl fur* 
sfehad, by Forwt fl enrloa, United States Dept, of Agriculture, upon author^ reqnert. 

^JJe ^ Fed ^ tora ^^ (mtimated), Haddad to the abort total oD36,4tf.S13 
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Tari-B 9 . — Prdrral fmK rtterr* mm, paid to Statrt and to AUuka' far toad and 
trhool fund, 1906-19’f^-t 'ontinupil. 


Si alt's. 

" => 

; 1915 

i 

, 19)6 

1 

1917 

191**. 

1919 

| 1920 

1921 

1623 

AU'fai 

Am.ma 



t *lif.iriiia 

iU»mdo 

11. ill 

Main* 

Ka i tut 

.j $11,1*6 

.t K\77l 
.< 739 

1 *7,612 
J 69,219 
2,307 
. 75. (01 

1,157 

115,023 

64,025 

11,2*4 

63,995 

3,799 

67,296 

5 

$16,6*4) 
M,037 
12,773 
It*. 9*3 
76.595 
2,502 
92.471 

$24. 142 
92,5* 
9, 491 
UK, 603 
HP, 104 
2,311 

tor, in 

• $25,457 
113.153 
16.564 
129,260 
115,049 
4,0?» 

IIS. 76* 

$26,730 
124,62k 
17.753 
INI, 003 
119,512 
6,112 
124,64$ 

$14,756 

100,633 

13,436 

166,450 

9K.024 

3,610. 

lao, m 

$11,40 
66,546 
7^07 
1ST, 161 
7$,6$l 
4,00 
97,741 

Muhltrmn 

VIlHIi. ■>»>!* ■ 

Mai,!*))* 

Nil f J».-l % . * 

Nevada ” 

New W. 

h halm* 

19S | 

• 1,972 

: 79,690 i 
1,401 ! 
{ 16.244 ! 
4l,Q9S j 
K2 ! 

! 253 

5,781 
*9,852 
1,637 
17.597 
35,511 
79 

2,275 
116,622 
2.019 
19,757 
is, 507 
. IN 

*.(U5 

76,51* 

2.309 

21,676 

6S.572 

147 
2,944 
$5,043 
. 3,601 
30.6NS 
| . M, 661 

M 

6,650 

X 

3,673 
3$, 710 

n.«2 

543 

3,406 

73,416 

A 1,111 

v a 

56,657 

$5 
651 
57,600 
1,011 
14, 1M 
$4,976 

o hi. thorn* 

Oregon i..’’*’’ 

Scn:th Dakota .Jr 

luh 

W A>fun|riou 

Wyoming 

760 ■ 
' 49,676 
12.®ia 
«. 676 
37,446 1 
43,067 | 

9*5 

77.029 

15,443 

4\3*» 

37,305 

S7,X27 

1,520 
9S.6S1 
15, *10 1 
51,704 
49.455 
35.745 

i’iio* 
95.1K7 
15,301 
57,307 | 
42, 457 
40.596 | 

1 i,327 

[ 115,406 

16, 7n 4 
1 6\65l 

54.773 
56,551 

i’iio* 

121,634 

21,^23 

65.511 

74,262 

63,07$ 

...... j.. 

111,10 

30.506 

53.506 

m - 

*5.31 

397 

110,05 

14,646 

0,70 

66,304 

.44,90 

A pjmUrkHn SUtrt. 

1 

1 

1 
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«3i 

106 


1.050 
4, «0 
5,559 
2,134 
3.2K1 
239 

1,61 

5,423 

7,662 

6,007 

1,417 

5,542 

7,723 

4,456 


NVu Hampshire 

Nonhrarotina 

Triitti'O*©.... 

\ 

137 
401 
91 ! 
2si j 
2 

4N2 
446 1 
2*7 ; 
1 037 I 

1.379 

l.ltt 

41s 

431 

3,170 

1:575 

1,224 

.5,731 

* *97* 
32. 

i ,m 

*r563 

7,60 

3,434 

I \ irtfma j 

So.iih ('arolina. 1 

' 5s j 

». HIV 

417 

4 

5.56$ 

m 

171, 

. $.76$ 

1,110 

$,740 

607 

Uulmmi : 

i 

• 


* Mm 

14$ 

131 

lUine 1 < | 

Tv? " 

1 *3 
aaj 

147 

200 

465 

170 






Ml 

# 

361 

Tots) j 

649,067 | 695.642 j 

M*.n7n | 

876,335 j 

1,088, KN* 

1,-160,065 

1,023,0X3 

640,441 


FEDERAL MINERAL ROYALTY GRANT. 1920. 

< »ptcr 85; ^ Acts of the Sixty-sixth Congress, approved February 
23, 1920, ent itled, ‘‘An act to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, 
oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on'the public domain," etc. (United 
Stales Statutes at Laige*, vol. 41, part 1, Public Laws, pp. 437 - 451 ) - 
provides that: 


* i 

JVpaaiti. of coal, pluwphate, sodium, oil, oil shale, or gas. anil lands containing such 
dcjxisits owned by thoUnitod States, including those in national forests, but excluding 
lands acquired under the act known as tho Appalachian forest act,. approved March I, 
191 1 (116 Smt„ 961), and those in national parks, and in lands withdraw^ or reeeryed 
for military or naval ibes or purposes, except as hereinafter provided, shall be subject 
to dispcwition in the form apd manner provided by thi» act to citizens of the United 
States, or to any association of such persons, or to any corporation organized under the 
law* of th^ United State*, or of any State or Territory thereof, and in case of coal, oil, 
oil shale, o. gas, to municipalities. 

l T nder t. j terms of this , art, commonly- known as the oil and/ 
.mineral leasing act, publicJ&nd States in which are situated Federal 
lands containing nonmetallic mineral deposits of the- classes covered 
by the act arc entitled to 20 per cent for past production and to 37$ 
per cent for future production of the moneys paid to the United 
St* tea as bonuseeTroyaUics, and' rentals for the lease of such l»n/(« 
p/wSh^that all moneys accruing to the United States from ) »nd 
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within the National petr^eum Reserve shall be deposited in the * 
United States Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Moneys other than those paid to the States shall he disposed of as 
follows: Ten per cent, excluding moneys from Alaska, shall be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States and credited .to miscellaneous 
receipts; to miscellaneous receipts shall be eredited also, as just 
noted, all moneys Accruing to the United States under the provisions 
of this act from* lands within the Naval Petroleum Reserve. 

This act, like the forest reserve aet. provides that the moneys* 
granted to the States shall be devoted to public roads and to educa- 
tion..' It rests with the individual State to determine what proportion 
of the proceeds shall Iks devoted to cither of these projects. Cali- 
fornia, as wo shall see, devotes the entire proceeds to junior colleges. 
Whereas moneys derives from the Federal forest reserve fund must 
go to the counties, the moneys accruing front the oil and .mineral 
leasing act go directly to the respective States and thus constitute 
State funds. Money* devoted to education hy a State need not 
necessarily be used for puhlie schools. hut ma^ be devoted to other 
« educational institutions. Wyoming devotes 10 per cent- to her State 
university. t 

'The oil and mineral leasing art is the most nn ont grant of its kind; 
consequently, it is difficult to secure detailed information Vegarding 
it at. the present writing. According to a statement received from 
the General Land Office of the United States and dated August 11. * 
1922, eight States received mints under the terms of this act during 
' the fiscal year 1921 ,* an J nine States during the year 1922. The total 
State receipts during the fiscal year 1921 amounted to $10,373,165.52, 
and during the fiscal year 1922, to $/,336,92!.06, making a total for 
the two years of $17,710,086.58, The following table allows the 
total amount derived from bonuses, royalties, rents, »nnd leases pf 
nonmetallic mineral lands in the eight §tates referred to, and thp 
amount paid to each State. 

Table 10. — Federal royalty fund, 


States. 


... 

g nu***;:' 
ortHDokota 

Total. 



RrcHpfS In yrtr )9Jt 

daruig or 03 oocouhl of pro- 
duction. % 

Total roymL 
Uos. 

Amourff paid 
to Stale. 

§5,137,107.41 

1777,061 » 

' ioaoo 

ntt 

mao 

mss 

m, i7i oft 

4*168.11 

210.00 

78.71 

45 . 2 s 

16.87 

aoaoo 

aoaoo 

3,800,105.61 

B8S,oan 

10,373, 105,52 

1,806,806.86 


ifltafMntattoaiAid tbiiiilbtr, Aog. 11, lift, by Um 0«Mral Load Offtco. 
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W« m from the foregoing (Able that the grants paid. to the eight 
States, during the fiscal year 1921, were of negligible importance, ex- 
cept m the case of California, Montana, and Wyoming. California 
afid Wyoming have both made careful provision regarding the nae of 
their respective Federal mineral royalty grants. The interest of 
the congressional act of February 23, 1920, lic&iot only in du, lame 
granfh received under it, by California and Wyoming, but also in it. 
possibilities, for should nonmetallic mineral deposits of great value 
lie discovered in any of the public domain, they would thus become a 
source of revenue to t he State in which they wWe situated. We may 
conclude our account of tlus fund by a brief statement of the action 
taken by California and Wyoming, respectively. 

California by an act approved May 27, 1921," accepted the tenna and 
provisions of tins congressional act, and provided that tlie entire pro- 
ceeds derived therefrom shall constitute a current fund to be know* 
as t he St ate junior college fund. This fund shall be used for the main- 
tenance of junior colleges provided that any excess not required for 
the maintenance of such colleges shall be added to the Slate school 
fund ami tjius <levoU*d to element ary schools. 

The Suite of Wyoming has provided that 50 per cent of her quota 
of moneys derived under the said congressional act shall bo devoted 
to -salaries of rural-school teachers. Wyoming designates this fund 
as the (lovernment royalty fund. According to a statement in the ' 
Wyoming FducaUonal Bulletin. June, 1922, page 1, the Government 
royalty fund, on April 30, 1922, amounted to $1 ,1-18,000. This bulle- 
tin contains the following quotation from the Wyoming State Tribune 
issue of, June 17, os to the income from the Government royalty fund 
and the distribution of the same. 

Ji n, r hc ,W “ "*' S ■* ««* »»«d July 1 , 192:*, i, U. necesswy to app n xi- 

,rom • «‘>ieh •» ">« me would befoul 

f ovor lsu " y™ » ro yallioH of $392,000. year wu 

fimt that thebutes have benefited from the ar t of Congrres returning royal tiro torn 
Quncrals produced within the various States. 

r,,y f y fUUd “ divid «* ^ Stales activities a. fellows: • 

Two per-oeDt goes to county in proportion to the oil and g u production of each 
rounty; 10 pe, r cent Audited to the University of Wyonun^X SSStiSo 
equipment, and furnishing of newbuildingsand for the repwring of the present struc’ 

® hl,e ®°J P° r cent “ tiirtribiiled among the various countiro for school 
pimposro on a bans of tbs number of tochers employed during the preceding year. 

Fifty per cent of thus estimated fund equals *889,363.22. The annual reoorts bom 

etrrrr r due untu au ^ ». » ** * sjes 

^5 l ”f nb f r o( te * clwm be uijed in the 1922 distribution is not known 
The distribution per elementary, rural, and high -school teachers will be somewhen. 

h^ 50 T e !! meUta f y a, ‘ d nlni1 •**«*« »"d *375 per high-school teacher. This 
will be most substantial and welcome financial assistance to school districts. 
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MISCELLANEOU S. ^ 
FEDERAL FINES. 


The Federal c rimin al code, sections 52 to 54, provides that all fines 
collected for injuring by fire the public domain shall belaid into the 
j public-school fund of the county in which the lands are situated. 

'Dies© fines/ though collected in the county and turned into the county 
! school fund, are levied under the Federal law for infringement upon 
the Federal property. They are, therefore, evidently Federal moneys 
devoted to common schools. An intensive study, covering one-fifth 
•of the States, of the Union, has failed to reveal any statement of the 
# amount of revenues received from this source. This may be due to 
I the fact that such moneys are of negligible importance and are con- 
sequently included in that composite and unitemized group commonly 
headed miscellaneous. 

WAR CLAIMS AND TAXES. 

Some States have devoted to their permanfpt endowments for 
{ common schools, moneys claimed and received from the Federal Gov- 

| eminent for services rendered in war or returned as reimbursements 

| for Federal taxes previously levied. In 1828, the State of Maine pro- 
' vided for the establishment of her permanent school fund for the 
benefit of primary schools. This act reserved, together with certain 
.State lands, all moneys received by Maine in payment of war claims 
* v for seryices rendered in 1812. In 1835, a repeal act deprived the 
permanent school fund of these moneys which were thereupon used 
for general purposes. ' In 1861, Congress passed an act directing that 
a direct tax of $20,000,000 be annually .laid upon the United States, 
and apportioned among the States and Territories according to the 
provisions of the act. 21 In 1891 , an- act was passed providing for the re- 
turn of this tax to the States and Territories.® Massachusetts, 3 * Ken- 
tucky, 3 * and South Carolina 3 * are among the States which have pro- 
vided that the moneys received as the result of this act should be added 
to their permanent school funds. As the result of these acts Kentucky 
added $606,641.03 to her permanent school fund; and Massachusetts 
$696,407.88 to her school fund. By'the same act by which Jttassa- 
chusetts added the proceeds of the direct tax to her school fund, she 
also added $12,043.73 of United States war claims. 3 * ' 

Vermont, in 1906, by No. 54 of ..the acts of that year, created a per- 
manent fund for public-school purposes. Among the moneys de- 
i . voted to this fund were $240,000 returned to Vermont insettlement 
? \ of Civil War claims. The creation of this fund was the beginning of 
a new period in the history of permanent school funds' in Vermont^ i 

V ■ tiU.8.8tetoleaftlLtr^l»l,Cli.XLV l 0M.AP*3M. . 

&■; V • U. 8. Statutes at Large, MM, di. 486, p. Q. 

• rifty-flevcnth Annual Report, Board of Eduottloo of Mm., 188048, p. 103; Laws of Ky., act approved 

: . . 
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UNIQUE SITUATION IN OKLAHOMA. 


Indian children whose parents have not acquired full citizenship 
are wards of the Federal Government, and are not entitled to free 
admission to the public schools, which are State and not Federal 
institutions. This somewhat unique situation exists in California 
Oklahoma, and in certain other States. For some of t&ese ch ildren, , 
the Federal Government provides schools of its own; for others It 
makes appropriations to pay the tuition fees of such Indian children 
as attend the regular public schools. To meet this situation, Cali- 
forma empowers boards of school trustees or city boards of education 
to enter into contracts with the National Government “to receive 
money from said National Government for the Indian children in • 
attendance in the schools under the jurisdiction of said boards, in 
addition to any money that may be appropriated for such schools by • 
the State and county.” California official reports available contain 
no records of the receipts from this source, such moneys probably 
being included under the caption of “Miscellaneous receipts.” 

The situation in Oklahoma is of peculiar, interest, owing-to the fact • 
that this State contains a larger number of Indians than any other 
State in the Union. Lands, owned by Indians who have not acquired 
citizenship pro not subject to taxation; consequently, the schools of ’ 
the State are deprived of the income which would ordinarily be 
-derived from the levying of school taxes. The report oOndian edu- ' 

. cation, submitted to the Bureau of Education as a part of the. survey 
of education in Oklahoma, .carried on under .the direction of the 
bureau in the year 1922-23, estimated that there are in Oklahoma at 
the present time, no less than 6,700,000 acres of untaxable Indian 
land. The taxable value of these lands, estimated at their average 
tax value, 118.33 per acre, amounts to $122,800,000. It will be seta 
that a tax of 10 mills on these lands would produce an anniml hunma 
of $1,228,000. Table 11, which follows, shows that in .1922 the 
United States paid to the public schools of Oklahoma only $197,932 
for the tuition of Indian children attending public schools. In addi- 
tion to this, the United States paid $372,000 for the education of . 
Indian children in Federal schools. 


♦ 
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Table Money $ paid by the United State | for the education of Indian children in 

' f Oklahoma , 192 *™ ' 

United States gratuity appropriations: 

, 1. Tuition and aid for public schools among the Five Civilized 

$175,000.00 

2. Public-school tuition in western Oklahoma 22, 932. 12 

Total public-school support 197,932.12 

fc. Support of Indian children in United States Indian schools, from — 

(a) Five Civilized Tribes, . . v v 120, 000. 00 

(b) Western Oklahoma 252, 000. 00 

Total expenditures United States Indian schools 372, 000. 00 

Pkymedts from tribal funds: " 

> V Support of tribal schools * 242, 800. 50 

2. Contract schools among Five Tribes 41, 997, $4 

* - 

Total expenditures tribal funds 284. 798. 14 

Total all Government' and tribal funds 854,730. 26 

* APPROPRIATIONS TO DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA AND ALASKA. 


Approximately half of the public-school moneys in the District of 
Columbia is derived from district sources, the remaining approximate 
half from Federal appropriations. The amount provided by the 
Federal Government amounts to something over $2,000,000 per year, 
being in 1920, $2,215,023.33. , 

Common schopls in Alaska are divided into three general groups: 
(1) Schopls for natives (Eskimos and aboriginal races) ; (2) •public 
schppls, for white children and children of mixed blood who lead a 
- civilized life; (3) Nelson schools, district schools outside incorporated 
towns maintained for whites and children of mixed blood who lead 
a civilized life. 

Schools for natives are supported by Federal appropriation which, 
since 1908, have amounted to approximately $200,000 per year. 
Public schools for whites and children of mixed blood received 
moneys from the income of 20,579,740 acres of Federal forest-reserve 
lands, and from proceeds of license fees levied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on business outside incorporated towns. The money derived 
from this last source constitutes what is known , as the Al—k a fund, 
25 per pent of which is devoted to the Nelson schools. 

The estimated area of township, sections 16 and 36, reserved in 
Alaska, amounts to over 21,009,209 acres. These lands will, of 
: oohrse, upon the admission \>f Alaska as a State into the Union, 

* takm from manuscript oT Report oo Indian Education in Otiahdkna, prepared aiapartof the 
ftffvey ol education In Oklahom*. conducted under the direction of the U. 8. Bureau of EdtuatkA, 1AO-S. 
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become the property of the State. Meanwhile, the Territory is per- 
mitted to lease these lands and devote the rents derived therefrom 
to a permanent common-school fund. 

™J h J h ' S a ® count of special appropriations, our description of the 
grants made by the Federal Government for public schools is com- 

ri ®1S; e , P r m ! 10 th L e 8Ubiect of “Mentions it will be well 
\ j t 4 has been tbe outcome of these grants!” in dther 

thes f. funds been mana e ed - and what is their con- 
dition to-day ? As indicated, at the outset, most Federal land and 

mdney grants that have been devoted to public schools have been sets* 
as do by the States as permanent endowments. In view of the fact* 
that these endowments are the onW, funds for which satisfactory' 
accounts are > to-day available, the answer to" the question just raised 
can best be discovered^hrough determining the condition' of the per- 
derived from the Federal grants we have thus far 

Let us beginby trying to discover the potential value of the grants 
made by the Federal Government; then let us compare with this 
value that of existing endowments derived therefrom. * 

HI. RESULTS OF FEDERAL GRANTS. 

* * . 

BfiTIMATED VALUE OF FEDERAL GRANTS. 

It is impossible, to estimate within many millions of dollars the 
value of the lands and moneys which ‘have been reserved for puhlio- 
school endowment funds. Nevertheless, it may not be without inter- 
80,1 ° f “ ansWer ’ b °wever, hypothetical, to the 

& S W ^ a en ?°» Wm T ents ought the State8 to bave realized from 
; ederal grante? In answer to this question, an attempt will 
be made to show, first, tye aggregate potential value of the grante 

mi£t PeClfi k aUy f °f- P j b , hc 8chool9 > •»«* second, the value which 
might have been realized had the States devoted to their permanent' 

whool funds those Federal lands which most States receiving them 
might have, and which some States did so devote! 

. F JT i i g “T m an ^ t j mate we will adopt $10 as the average value* 
of Federal lands. /With these considerations in*mind, we may no* 

turn to Table 1?, which, although it does not show all Federal lands 
and moneys available fprSState public-school endowments, and is 
therefore far from complete, is not e ntirely without value. 
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Table 12 .-^Potential Staff, endowments for schools. 


I. Lands and moneys granted specifically for permanent school funds: 
8Ut»i— • 


(1) Lands. 

(2) r 


. J Moneys 

Federal*— 

(3) Township lands 

Togtl. 

II. Other pants, used by some States for «choob 
Lands— 

* 8nlt, swamp, intemahmprovement .. 

Moo# 

Peroentum pants 

War refunds 

. Surplus revenue. 1KI7.. 


Grand total * • ' *2w,075 


a 

•Lands 
(thousands 
of acres). 

Value 
of monevs 
and lands 
(million* 
of dollars). 

1 

{ .50,194 

5H.H • 
10. S 

j* *73,155 

% 7.U.2 

* 123.^ 


j * 7S,73ft 

7S7. 5 

! * 

jrf . 6 

m 



* n^r\ 

! ’2m,t)75 



i IVble from which State data.have been taken is not includbd in t he prest'nt iierount , which is concerned 
«fts; with Federal aid. 

r i Data taken ffoni Table 3. Some States used their Federal pants to create township funds. ’ 

Does not include 21 ,000,0nn acres of school land reserved in Alaska. 

• Lands estimated at $10 per acre. ^ 

• Proceed! of peroentum funds, devotedio permanent school funds nrlnr to t9l3.rompute<l front TaMefi 
by subtracting per rentum hind prom*fcr#Anted to States not devoting same to public schools. 

• N<{t aeoertained. . 

Large .ps'are the fortunes hypothesized by Table 10 they represent 
only a part of the vast sums that might have been. In the estimates 
just given, no account whatever is taken of the millions of dollars that 
might have' accrued from tho proceeds of the sales of the vast areas 
of State lands once reserved for schools but now lost to all record; In 
order to realize more fully what our public, endowments for common 
schools might huve been, we may compare the aggregate area of the 
domain reserved by our Federal and State. Governments with the 
area of certain States and,certain foreign countries. This comparison 
.. is presented numerically in Table 13, and graphically in Figure 1. 

Table 13. — total actual arid possible school domain of Sfi States 1 compared with area 
of certain States and countries. 

(All numbers indicate thousands** square pules.) 

• 1 * 

I. ACTUAL ASP POTENTIAL SCHOOL DOMAINS. | 


? • 

• 

i 

School lands. 

Salt, swamp, 
and Internal 
improvement 
lands.* 

, Total which 
might have 
been used for 
schools. 

r«t#nl 

1t4.3 

. Iig 

233.3 


*78.4 


7M 

SWal • • 

— . 


31U7 






* Thirty publio-land State* and Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and 


Tama. 

• To this ana should be added the unknown area or school grants in the following 8tates: Pennsylvania, 
■ant 1831; Oeorgia, 1818; Maine, 1868; New Jersey >od North Carolina. Sea Swift, A history of public 
nt common -school funds In the United States, p. 86. 

u. a at a s or countuk's and staves selected rot coMPAttsoN. 


i',y 


Area. 

«ti| i—a * ^ ........ a . . 60 

Area. 

Maryland U 

Italy HO 

Ohio ‘ 41 

Bppln m. m 

France;.. .*. 207 

Georgia ! » 

Colorado « ■ 10B 

Shod* Maud.. *1.2 

IfmlMt .147 

C<BM0tKut. *.» 
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9 .The domain granted specifically for schools by our NHJnal* 
Government to its 30 public-land States, 114,000 square miles, is ' 
larger tkan Italy, more than twice as large as England, more than 9 
times as large as Maryland, and 23 tunes as large as the State of 
Connecticut. 1 jy - # 

JSven more startling are the findings reached when we compme the 
nations and States selected with the total Federal area which might 
have been devoted to schools. This potential school-land empire of 
y 233,000 square miles is more than twice as large as Italy, consi- 
derably larger than England and Italy combined, and four -and one- 
half times as large as England. It would have made 47 States the 
-size of Connecticut, besides leaving 2,700 square miles for a Federal , 
district which would be *39 times the size of the present District of 
Columbia (69.2 square miles). If we add to* the Federal- land grants, 
the area of the grants devoted to permanent funds by the States 
receiving no Federal lands, we find that we have as the total area 
^uch might have been devoted to permanent funds over 311,000 
square miles. This is a domain almost large enough to have made 
an Italy and a France. Out of it might have been carved nearly 
* 3 Italys; more than 6 Englands; 3 Colorados; 26 Maryland?; 7J 
Ohios; or 63 Cohnecticuts. 

Let us not dismiss this comparison without noting that not only' 
fr. vastness of extent but that in variety and wealth of natural 
resources this school domain is worthy to be designated an empire. 


MISMANAGEMENT AND LOSS OF FEDERAL GRANTS. 

• 

/ From contemplating the school heritage whichunight have been, 
we now pass to the stem reality; namely, that even an incomplete 
'record styws that in 32 of the States, funds totaling many millions 
of dollars have been lost, diverted, or squandered. In 16 States 
school* endowments exist entirely or in part only as unproductive 
State debts, and in 9 States the funds annually retried as permanent 
endowments are mere fictions, having no existence whatever except 
op paper. If we confine .our attention to the 30 States receiving 
land grants* from the Federal Government we find that in 11 of 
these the situation parallels that just described. Let us .now consider 
somewhat more in detail these losses and ,the£r significance. 

A sharp line must be drawn between the funds which exist only as 
State credits or debts and funds which are intact and which represent 
genuinely productive investments. Early in the present account 
wehave summarized the mo tites which originally led Congress to 
adopt a policy of land grants. As time w£nt on it became more and 
* more evident that the purpose of the Federal Government and of the 
States alike was to establish perpetual school endowments, the jn- 


I* rv> wrf* • . 
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come of which would ease th& financial burdens of successive genera- 
tions. Credit funds and permanent school debts not only fail to do 
this, but since their so-called interest is commonly paid out of general 
State revenues, they often actually serve as a lever for increasing 
rather than lessening the burdens of school support. * 

Funds of this class ought to be frankly labeled as debts; for exam- 
ple, in speaking of the permanent school funds of Illinois, Ohio, and 
Michigan we should refer to them not v permanent school funds but 
as State debts to the permanent school fund. To do so would clarify 
matters for all concerned. The only statements covering all the 
States are those prepared by the United States Bureau of Education. 

The most recent of these available is that contained in Bulletin, 1920, 

No. 11. This bulletin, page 119, reports permanent school’ funds’ 
for every one of our 48 States except Georgia and South Carolina. 

The real facts in the case are that in no less thap one-third of the 
States the funds reported as permanent school funds are, from the 
standpoint of productive'endowments, totally or largely mere fictions. 

In some States, funds once accumulated have been diverted or lost. 

In other States, such as Michigan, Maine, and Ohio, the State has 
h> legislation adopted a definite policy of using for its own purpose 
all moneys paid into the State treasury to the credit of the permanent 
fund and establishing, a State debt on which the Commonwealth 
binds itself to pay interest at a fixed rate to public schools. 

A study by the writer of the present account of State permanent 
school funds revealed many significant facts. Fifteen per cent of 
tlie permanent school fund/of Nevada, 18 per cent of the perpetual 
school fund of California, knd 32 per cent of the Wisconsin school • 
fund exist only as State debts. All Q^ttouisiaha’s surplus revenue 
fund (United StateB deposit. fund) and 58 per cent- of her free-school 
hind are recognized as permanent State debts by her constitution. 

The principal of the so-called permanent State school iund b practi- ^ 
caily a State debt in the following eight States: Arkansas, Illinois, 
Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Ohio, and Tennessee. 

It should be noted that the sixteenth-section lands in Illinois were 
used to establish local, not State, funds, and are to-day largely intact. 

The true condition of the State permanent Bchool • endowments in 
these 11 public-land States, already referred to as having funds which 
are entirely or in pant credit funds, are shown, by Table 14. The 
interested reader will find a more complete tatye in an article by the 1 
author of the present bulletin, published in the American School 
Board Journal for June, 1921. The table presented in this magar- 
ane article shows the State debts to the £>ermanent school funds in 
f Kentucky, Maipe, and several other -States not included in Table 
14 because they are n 'public-land. States. ; , 
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Table U . — 'State debt s to permanent school /unde in eleven public-land States. 
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Arkansas... 

Permanent school fund.... 
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Louisiana.. 
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Michigan... 

Primary school fund 
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97 
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46 
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* 1 Other titles than the official titles an used in some States. 

* Entire pr pa) exists only as a State debt to permanent school fund. 

f I f4<wJ ltni| f • 

« No unsold school lands; for total value of this fund see columns 3 and 3. * 

* For thavear 1914. Estimated at 913 per acre. Estimate made as follows: Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1900, No. 1 f , reports acreage in 1918 as 79,000 acres, valued at 9950,000, which is an average price of approxi- 

"S& a !i& 5 tb. * 

* Indudee 1,819 acres of mineral lands and 061 acres of sixteenth and thirtywixth section lands. 
a Exclusive of mineral lands: noestimate of the value of theselandsis available. 

* • The intact State achml fund In B^nob is the KaskasUa commons fund.. The U soft control 
of this fund are vested in the State, although the income goes to a few districts in Randolph Count?. 
The township school section funds in LUihoO, amounting to nearly 930,000,000, were constituted looal funds, 
and so are excluded from this study. 

* It is not dear to which fund these lands belong. — / 

u A curious situation exists In Mississippi. Sixteenth-section funds in Chickasaw Counties were constituted 
as a State And known aa the Chickasaw fund: but in counties outside the Chickasaw cession, sixteenth* 
section funds are local funds known aa slxteenUheecUon Ads. No statement is available of the principal 


1799 * 1960 . 

* Burma of Education, Bulletin. 1990, No. 11. erroneously reports the area ae 1837a 
uksn from Nevada land Register Report 1917-li, pp^eaafj. 
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Tabus U.— State debu to'pfrmhnmt xhool/un* tn tUven rubtie-tand Sfatw-Tontd. 



The situation revealed by the preceding table is a melancholy rec- 
ord of the. outcome of the vast and generous grants bestowed by the 
Federal Government for the support of public schools. The story 
told is one of amazing waste of a great national gift. Carelessness; ' 
mismanagement, diversion, theft, Embezzlement, and land frauds are 
some of the causes that have played a part in the dissipation of these 
princely endowments. It is impossible to give, in the space that 
remains, any complete account of the losses sustained or of the iqan- 
her in which they were incurred." However, some conception of 
these two matters may be gained from the following tables, the first 
■ of which presents a record by tio means complete of the losses in the 
States named and the second’,, a summary of the more important 
causes of these losses. j 

" Tbs lnterotod radar will And thtnobtact tratad In thaanthar , iHla»y 
moo-school fund*, Chapter VI; md In two artfclco conlrlbotad by him to tho seboii Bart 

Jouraol (May ind Jan*, mi), nadir tb* title, *« FlctlUoae perauni «aool food*." 
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Table 15. — Loi Met sustained 6y State permanent school funds. 


Arkinw.. 

California.. 


Colorado 

Goaorrtirat.. 

Florida........ 


Georgia.. 


Ion 

Kansas.... 

Kentucky. 


Maryland 

MasiadmsriU. ..., 

SEfc:::: 

Nebraska.. f 

New Aropahiia... 

New York 

Nerth Carolina 


Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. 


Amount Inst 
or diverted.* 


Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West Virginia. 

Wlaoansin 

Wyoming 


•669,086.00 
2,050,71400 
I, 761. 49 
1.250,00a00 

o f ooo, ooa oo 

403,70177 

♦*108 

Unknown. 

350.000. 00 

750.000. 00 

350, ooa 00 

12.00 
335,502.33 
3, ooo, ooa oo 

125.000. 00 
2 , ooo, ooa oo 
1,56ft, 998,00 

K5o,ooaoo 
1,652,947.86 
477,919. 14 
743, 42a 75 
2,842,572.00 

so, ooa no 
loo, ooa oo 

258,842,87 
3S,ooaoo 
333,86117 
1,400,000.00 
1,133,757.44 
unknown. 
20 , ooa oo 
i,5oo f ooa oo 

370.000. 00 
Unknown. 
388,885.00 

1,500, ooa 00 
700, ooa oo 
234, ooa 00 
•656, ooa 00 
6,00a 00 

1,563, 70a 00 

5,768135 


Date. 


1848 


After 1866 
Before 1870 
Before 1861 

After 1887 
Before 1610 
1860-1866 


1860-1865 


Before 1868 


Before 1845 
Before 1872 
Before 1872 
1838 
1869-1864 


Before 187 
1887 
• 1867- 1KKJ 
1837-1905 
1860-1870 
1860-1870 


Before 1905 
Before 1870 
Before I860 


Before i860 
1860-1865 
•Before 1900 
1845 
1860-1805 
Before 1871 
1876 

1860-1866 

im 


Title of fund. 


United States surplus revenue loan 
8 Ute*nth*nrtkn land fund. 

United Stales surplus-revenue lieu 
Common -school fund. 

Sixteenth and thirty-elilh mviko 
lands township funds. 

Publio-school fund. 

School fund. 

State school fund. 

United States surptuMv venue loan . 
Common-school futd. 

United Statee turpluM* venue loan . 
School fund proper. 

United Statesaurplumx^nue lour 
Common-school fund. 

Permanent school fund. 

State permanent school fund. 
Permanent school fund. 

United States surplus-revenue loan 
Kiee-school fund. 

United States surplus-revenue limn 
United States surplus-revenue loan. 
Massachusetts school fund. 

Chickasaw fund. 

Township school fund. 

Permanent achool fund. 

Institute fund. 

United States surplus-revenue loan 
Literary fund. 

United States surplus-er venue loan. 

Common-school fond. 

Common-school hind. 

United States surplus-revenue fund. 

Common-school hind. 

Common-school fund. 

Permanent school fund. s 

Common-school fund. 

Virginia IMtrmry fund. 

School hind. 

School fund. J 

Common-school permanent hind. 




• Thb tibia mint not be undiratooiUiibimiai (Be complM. Ion In 107 SUtc, noriU Sutra which h«v» 
•offered loss. 

• Income. 

» Not Including 1719,022.62 paid to West Virginia as her share of f^nd. 

Table 1GI — Summary of important causes of loss to permanent common-school funds 

1. Lands sold for less than real value. ... 

2. ( Deeds improperly recorded or not recorded. 

8. Lands sold and no record of proceeds. 

4. Bad loans. 

5. Unpaid notes. * 

6. Unpaid interest on bonds or notes. 

7. Mismanagement. 

8. Dishonest management. „ 

9. Absconding of school-fund officers or debtors. 

10. Theft or embezzlement, 

11. Mdneys due principal not added. 

18. Moneys due principal diverted. 

18. Fund bonowed.by thd State. 

14. Fund used for 8tate expenses. 

16. Fund used to pay 8tate debts. 

16. Fund misappropriated by State. 

17. Exchanged for State securities, indebtedness later repudiated. 

15. Fraudulent bonds.. 7 

19. Failure of State banks in which funds were invested. . * 

80. Depreciation of securities. , * * 

’ 11. Civil War. ' , 

. ,s ... 
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* * 

Much of the mismanagement and many of -the losses, recorded in 
the last three tables, were undoubtedly due to the Wxpdrience of 
the States receiving these grants, and to their lack of adoquate vision 
of .tbo possibilities of such endowments, and of a proper conception 
of the purposes of tho same. Such a' defense can not be made, how- 
ever, of States which, with generations of experience continue to 
mismanage or divert these sacred trusts. A single State may be 
ciiiil as an example of a State pursuing such policies. A study of 
tho Federal land grants devoted by this State to her immanent - 
public-school fund #hows that had this fund beep properly managed 
that State would today possess a permanent endowment of nearly 
$100,000,000, yielding an annual revenue of $4,600,000, more th an 
ono-third of the total amount expended by that State for public • 
schools in the year 1920. Instead of any such princely sum the 
State cited has to-day a nonproductive fund whose paltry «nmn l 
income of. loss than a hundred thousand dollare is a pure fiction 
raised by a State tax. 

It would be interesting to trace the process by which this fund was 
deprived of the lands devoted to it. Indeed, a study of the present 
as well as of the past laws would seem to show that the citizena of ] 
Uiis commonwealth havo conceived of their permanent' fund and i 
the lands given them by the Federal Government for public schools, 
primarily as sources of revenue to bemused for the advantage of ' 
individual citizens or to be employed to rescue the State from any ' 
and every financial crisis. - » 

From this account of the transactionsof this S.tate it will be seen 
that the story begun long ago in another State, when school lands ' 
worth $50 per acre were sold for $6, and to whifh another great chap- 
ter was added when moneys from Federal grants for schools were 
employed for purposes entirdy unjustifiable, continues to-day in 
some of the. States at least. With such facts before its it may well 
bo asked, What should be the final verdict as to the wisdom And 
^effectiveness of /the policy of Federal grants to education ? In 
answering this question the reader must be again reminded that the 
grunts described in the present chapter which have had any sig- ^ 
nificant or lasting effect upon the school systems of the States have 

done so because they were made parts of permanent State endow- 
merits. 
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BENEFICENT EFFECTS OF FEDERAL GRANTS UPON ESTABLISHMENT OF 

FREE SCHOOLS. 

Although admitting the waste ancT wanton dissipation which has 
characterised the management of these funds in many common* 
wealths, it must not be forgotten that' in m^ro than half of the 
States . the management has been honest and painstaking, even 
. when not judicious and scientific. The States more recently admitted 
have striven, and /with a fair degree of success in many cases, to 
preserve their Federal grants and the funds created therefrom. It 
is doubtful whether Aliere is a single State in .the Union wliich can 
point to an untarnished record. Despite all these facts, it is never- 
theless true that, however badly managed, these peTOanen^ common- 
school f undfl created out of Federal gre £rc the firet^sUMe sources 
of support jjiven to tree schools m more than half of the_States, 
In aTmost every such State, the system of free schools was begotten 
an^l nurtured by tha^permanent public-school fund. Through the 
distribution of the income of these funds, and the requirements 
attached to receiving the same, schoo ls' were maintained in many 
communities which otherwise would have been without schools. 
These funds of Federal origin were wheel, ballast, and lever of the 
States’ systems of free schools. They §$t JilfiSfi systems in motion 
and kept them going- They lifted them to ..higher and higher Jevcb 
and even, despite the fact that today the percentage of the total 
revenue which they contribute is in many States an exceedingly small 
proportion of the total school revenue, they, nevertheless, when 
.properly and scientifically managed, sJtill exert & powerful influence 
making for scientific organization . and for the improvement of 
educational standards. 

FEDERAL SUBVENTIONS. 

The most’ important subventions thus far provided for public 
schools are those established^ by the Smith-Hughes Act*. It is 
'"obvious that the appropriations created by the Smith-Sears and 
Smith-Bankhead Acts lie entirely outside the scope of the present 
account. This might seem to be true also of those resulting from , 
the Smith-Lever Act, for not a dollar of Smith-Lever moneys reaches 
the public schools*. Nevertheless, in view of the ffet that a large 
proportion of these moneys is devoted. to providing agricultural and 
home economics extension work forchlldren of public-school age, it. 
has seemed .best to give some con era i to Smith-Lever sub- 
ventions. \ 


I- 
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• SMITH-LEVER SUBVENTIONS. 

extension wom in aomcoltum and none economics. • 

The Smith-Lever Act, approved May 8, 1914, provides Federal 
subventions to aid the States in promoting extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics. This work is carried on partly among 
aduhs and partly among children of school age. The act provides, 
••That, in order to aid in diffusing among the people of the United 
Mates useful and practical information on subjects relating to agri- 
culture and home economics/' there may be inaugurated in con- 
'ncction '^riih colleges receiving Federal aid under the Morrill Act 
agricultural extension work to be carried on in cooperation with the 
Lnited States Department of Agriculture. The act defines coopera- 
live extension work to consist of — 

lie Riving ot instruction and practical demonstration, in agriculture and borne 
economi^ to persons not attending or resident in arid colleges in the several com- 
ojumues, and imparting to such peseone Information on said subjects through field 
demonstrations, publications, or otherwise. • • • The main Lines of Cooperative 
eiit'isuon work are those conducted by county agricultural agents, dealing with hum' 
problems; by county borne demonstration agents, dealing with problems of the fans 
home; by couhty club agents' work, dealing with boye and girls; and by extension 
specialists in Various phases of agricultural and home economics located at the State 
agricultural colleges. f 

According to the “ Report on cooperative extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics," 1920, page 1, issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 1922: 

There were engaged in extension work in tlie United States on June 30, 1920 2 339 
‘ in pounty agent work, 1,039 in home deraonttratton, and 442 dub-work agents woridu* 
exclusively with boye and girls, together with specialists and others, totaiiiur 6 690 
extension workers in all. ^ 1 

^The source of the funds devoted to cooperative extension work iiT 
19z0, and the expenditure of the same issummanxedin the 
report, pages 1 and 2, as follows: 

The total amount used forcooperati vsexisnsiod work in the United States in 1B90 
■as $14,658,000, of which the Federal Government contributed $4,464,000 under the 

JT™ Act In » dditioD - W direct appropriation 

to the Department of Agriculture, made available $1,021,000 for fanners' cooperative 
demonstration work, mid $406,000 for extension work by the several bureaueofthe 
department, cooperating with the 8tatee Relations 8ervice, a total bom Fad- 

rourcee of $5,891,000. The remaining $8,767,000 was derivedtom sources within 
^ ?***• ‘oefwfing $8,406,000 appropriated by the 8tato legislatures, $3,960000 
Jg“ ,da * by the different counties, $470,000 allotted to the ertcalkT^ by tiw 
/W*te colleges of agriculture, and $030,000 bum other souress, mostly Mel * v 

Over onedtaU of the total funds available; or $7,665,000, was spent for county 
sgnculmrti agent work, $2,180,000 for heme demonstration work. $885,000 fordub 
*ork, $996,000 for administration, and $308,000 for publications. In addition to 
these items $2,400,000 was epeot for the salaries and expeoseo of subject-matter cm. 
atiiste, as follows; For Uvnntock Improvement, $740,000; for oop improveme nt 

tor marketing, $180.000: and for hnm* $jt $0, 0 $ ff 
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From this brief statement of the origiif of cooperative extension 
work, and of the revenues and expenditures of the same, we may 
return to a further consideration of the provisions of the act. 

The Smith-Lever Act provides an annual appropriation of $480,00ff. 
i. e., $10,000 for each State which accepts the provisions of the act, 
The act appropriates an additional sum of $600,000 for the second 
fiscal year of its operation, and. for each year thereafter for 7 years ' 
a sum exceeding hy $500,000 the sum Appropriated for the preceding 
year until the annual additional appropriation shall 4 amount to 
$4,100,000, which with the $480,000 makes a grand total of $4,580,000. * 
This total amount constitutes a continuing annual appropriation. 
Unlike the initial appropriation of $480,000, these additional appro- 
priations are distributed annually among the States of the Union 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in the proportion that the rural 
pop\ilation or each State bears to the total rural population of the 
United States. 

In order to receive its share of these additional appropriations a 
State must provide an equal amount for the maintenance of the work. 
States are not, however, required to match the $10,000 representing 
their respective, shares of initial continuing appropriation of 
$48,000. The amount coming from within the State may be supplied 
by State appropriations, by contributions made by counties, col- 
leges, local authorities, or private individuals. 

No part of the appropriation may be used for the purchase, erec- 
tion, or repair of buildings, purchase or rental of lands, the main- 
tenance of college courses, or any other purpose not specifically 
authorized by the act. Aforeover, not more than 5* per cent of a 
State’s fund may be us^jfra^th'e printing and distribution oh publi- 
cations. Before any worKrequiMng the expenditure of the coopera- 
tive agricultural extension fund is undertaken in the State, the plans 
for the work must have the approval bf the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Each college authorized to carry on cooperative extension work is 
required to organizd and .maintain a definite and* distinct adminis- 
trative division for this work, and to place in charge of it a responsible 
director, selected by the college and acceptable to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The director of extension work of each 
college is required to submit detailed projects covering eafch line of 
extension work, with a proposed allotment of funds for each, for 
approval by the Department of Agriculture. After approval of the 
projects, the State is certified by the department to the United 
StatesJijMurer as entitled to receive its fun£. * 

Th^CBfing table shows, the annual funds available for Smith- 
Lever worf ir agriculture and home economics from 1915 to 1922, 
indusive; the amount provided by the Federal Government; and the 
amount furnished by the States, counties, and miscellaneous sourcei/ 
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Table 17. Annual fundi available for cooperative extension work in agriculture and 
home economics under the Smith-Lcver Act.' 


Yen. 


1914 - 15 ... 

1915 - 16 .. 
1918 - 17 .. 

1917 - 18 ... 

1918 - 19 . . . 

1919 - 20 . . . 

1920 - 21 .. 
1921 - 22 .. 


Orand total.. 


4 Federal 
subvention. 

Moneys furnished to match Federal sub* 
ventfaas. 1 

State and 
ooUege 
ofbe^. 

County 

oQnt. 

5&soellane> 
ous offset. 

$474,934 
1.077.923 
. 1,575.054 
*2.068,066 
J 2,538.828 
4.464.344 
* 5.080.000 
*5.580,000 




$497,484 
952.114 
1.313.330 
1,586.066 
2.680.754 
3, 63 7 . 388 
3.491.144 

$89,226 

94,557 

215,077 

316,368 

*1,095,934 

1.330.520 

1,458,738 

. 33 IB 

48,383 
9,659 
156,394 
267,666 
232,091 
150,118 

22,859,149 

13, 508, 280 | 4,580,410 

935,524 


Annual 

total.* 


$474,04 

1,675,84$ 

2,670,106 

3,656,132 

4,507,656 

6,448.668 

0,679,900 

10 , 680.000 


41,883,368 


W0fk - 8UV. D^rt. 

(Utlppro^ui^ni^hB^te® Fed *** 1 a “ T “ nm “ t mustben “ tch » d dnllw tor dollar, «<*pt tb« *10,000 
« • Computed. 

ta ' were P rort<1 « 1 . Amounting In ItM, to ttfin,0n.», tnd, 
Werfwmrt,m ' "“W«J '““**'«• 8UU» mere ad wqutasl to 

1 Includes 11^00,000 supplemental* appropriation. 

SMITH-HUGHES SUBVENTIONS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

The passage on February 23, 1917, of the Smith-IIughes Act, or, 
as it Js often called, the Federal vocational education act, marked 
the entrance of. an entirely new policy on the part of the Federal 
Government toward education. By the passage of the Morrill Aet 
the Federal Government had begun, ns long ago as 1862, subsidizing 
industrial and agricultural work, but pribr to 1917 the moneys had 
been devoted to work conducted in or through colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts. But with the Smith-IIughes Act, “ the Federal 
stimulus passed from the colleges to the public schools.” The 
Smith-Hughes Act provides subventions, not merely for fostering 
jraining and industrial studies in public schools, but for a providing 
professional training for teachers of 'these subjects. The acTis 
further significant through thamachinery it established, and through' 
the conditions it attached to the subventions. By means of' these 
latter, it has been able to determine 'to a considerable degree the 
efforts, policies, equipment, methods, and teaching qualifications 
in the field of vocational education^, in secondary schools. The rela- 
tion of this act to earlier acts^and some of the important differences ' 
in its character are well set fortfi in. the second annual reportof the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, pp. 9 and 10, as follows: 
Th«r vocational education act is the culmination of an evolution in appro . 

priationa tor vocational education. Beginning with'the Monill Act of 1862, the 
Federal Government has, by aaeriee of acta, the second Morrill Act, the Nelson amen d- 
ment, tlm Ha tch Act , the Adams Act, the 8mith-Lever Act, and the vocational 
education [8n lughes] act, ' gradually found its way' to a philosophy and policy 
in the ua§ of national money for vocational purposes. The Monill Act imposed but • 
few conditions in the use of the money by the-States. The Smith-Lever Act d 
many conditions. It is safe to say that the vocational education act is the.most specific 
and exacting of all these enactmente in its requirements upon the States in the use 
Federal money.-. . \ ' , ' 
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44 FEDERAL AID TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

It is impossible in the present brief account to enter upon a state* 
ment of the many standards which must* be met by the State? in 
order £0 receive Smith-Hughes subventions. The two requirements 
which hear directly on the subject of school -finance are that (1) the 
States must match dollar for dollar the Federal grant, and that (2) 
Smith-Hughes moneys are paid to the States only as reimbursements 
for moneys previously spent by the States. 

The law further provides for the appointment by the President of 
a representative Federal Board for Vocational Education, and reserves 
to this board $200,000 per annum out of the total fund- Tjic Smith- 
Hughes Act provides an. annual grant increasing from a total of 
$1,860,000, in 1917-18, to $7,367,000, in 1925-26, which latter be- 

* comes a continuing annual appropriation. The ^appropriation for 
the salaries of teachers, supervisors, nnd directors in agriculture 
increases from $548,000, in 1917, Uya maximum of $3,027,000, in 
1925-26; the appropriation for salaries of teachers in hotne eco- 
nomics and industrial subjects from $566,000, in 1.917, to $3,050,000, 
in 1925-26; the appropriation for teacher training from $546, 000, in 
1918, to $1,090,000, in 1921, in which year the maximum appropria- 

* tion for teacher training was Veached. 27 The following table shows, 
in condensed form, the total amount of moneys available from 1918 
to 1926 and annually thereafter, and the manner in which the total 
grant is distributed. 

Table 18. — Smith- Hughs* Federal vocational education *uhvention*. a 

(All numbers (not years) Indicate millions or decimals of millions ©f dollars,! 


Fiscal year ending June 3a 


O 

ERIC 


m*. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 
1092. 


1094. .. .. 

1926..... 



Annually thereafter.... ...... . 

Basis of allotment to Hates.* . 


Total sub- 
vention. 


"1.9 

2.5 

3.1 

3.8 

4.3 

4.8 

8.3 

9.3 

7.3 
7.3 


Distribution of total subvention. 


To the States— 

For salaries of teachers, 
supervisors, and di- 
rectors of— 

For teacher 
t training. 

Agriculture. 

Home eco- 
nomics, 
trade and 
industrial 
subjects. 

* 0.5 

0.8 
1.0 
1.2 
1.6 
1.7 
2.0 
2.5 
3.0 
3.0 

(*> 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

1.3 

1.5 

1.8 

2.0 

2*6 

3.0 

3.0 

(‘> 

0.5 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

‘ (9) 


To Federal 
Board for 
Vocational 
Education. 


0.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

A 

.2 

.2 


* Data taken from Bulletin No. 1, Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1917, p. 62. 
5 Rural population. 
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RESULTS OF FEDERAL GRANTS. 45 

•M i. ’■* 

We may well conclude the account of the Smith-Hughes sub- 
ventions by presenting in condensed form a statement of what has 
been accomplished through them for vocational education. These' 
results were recently summarized in the news letter of the National 
Society for Vocational Education, June, 1922, as follows: 

1. Before January 1, 1918, every State in the Union had accepted the provisions 

of tb<> Federal vocational education act. - * 

2. During the same period every State in the Union submitted plans for accepting 

this provisions of the Federal’act and the rulings of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. ^ * 

3. Eycry State in the Union created a definite State board for the administration 
of vocational 'education. 

4. In 1916, only two States in the Union, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania, had com- 

pulsory part-time or continuation school laws. As a result of the Smith-Hughes Act, 
21 States now have compulsory part-time education laws. ' 

5. The total of all expenditures for vocational education in schools subsidized from 
Federal funds has increased from $2,683,639.52, in 1918, to $10,649,852.11, in 1920-21. 
The far-reaching influence of the Federal vocational education* act is indicated further 
in the very large increase in appropriations Tor vocational education work by local 
communities, which increased from $1,201,542.38, in 1918, to $5,182,818.22, in 1921. 

6. The enrollment in Federally aided vocational schools increased from 164, 186^ 

in 1917, to 323,028, in 1921. . - . 

7. The number enrolled in Federally subsidized teacher training courses increased 
from 6,589, in 1918, to 13,358, in 1921. 


CONCLUSION*. . 

* " * 9 

We have now completed the account of Federal grants and sub- 
ventions to public schools. What the future* has in store no one 
would .venture to prophesy. The bitter conflict waged about the 
Smith-Towner bill shows clearly that any attempt to inaug urate a 
£< >J icy of lar g e Federal aid w ill mee t with bitter antT wcll^brg anized 
opp osition. Not all? but a considerable proportion, of the opposition 
to the policy of Federal, aid proposed in the Smith-Towner ‘bill came 
from States which rank high both as to wealth and as to general 
educational status, and which undoubtedly regarded with alarm 
the adoption of any policy that sooner or later might possibly result 
in the levying of a Federal school tax. 28 However, were the people 
of the United States convinced of the advisability of a policy of large 
Federal aid to public schools, there are, at least at the present time, 
sources from which such aid could be** drawn without resorting to a 
Federal school tax. * 

A gigantic endowment fund might be created from the proceeds 
of the sales of lands still owned by the Federal Government. It 
has been noted that a somewhat similar policy was definitely 
proposed in 1841, and actually adhered to for a time. The 


* It is unnecessary to dwell at this point upon other causes to this opposition. As stated, at the outeet 
of the present study, this monograph does not seek to present the arguments for or against a policy of large 
national aid to public schools. i , 
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General Land Office reports that there were on July 1 , 1921 in 
the United States, exclusive of Alaska, approximately 190,000,000 
acres of land still owned, by the Federal Government. The sale of 

oT^ te 1 ? a , VCrttge P ?“ ° f 110 P erkacre wouid yield *1,900,- 
000, 0(K). This fund invested in 4 per cent securities would yield an 

' inoo L me , of *76,000,000. Another potential source of such a 

fund is to bo found in the indemnity and debts due to the United 
states from foreign nations os the result of tho recent World War. 
A precedent for such p policy would be found in that adopted in 
connection with the indemnity arising from the Boxer Rebellion in 

Were a great national public school fund to be created, care should 
be taken that it* annual revenue be distributed among the States in 
accordance with sound and scientific principles. Tho quota granted 

any ono State should bo m ado to depend upon tho litter’s ability 
to provido-school revenue as denoted by its wealth pcT school child 
or per teacher employed, upon its effort, as compared with that of 
the othe^ States of the Union, to provide educational facilities, and 
upon tho meeting of. definite educational standards. Tho National. 
Government -has left to tho States tho provision and care of public 
schools. To aid them in discharging their obligations, the Federal 
Government has given to the States, out of it* own wealth, vast 
fortunes in land and money. The aim of these gifts was. to make 
education universal, free, and equal. All data at hand show con- 
clusively that not one of these aims has been realized. 
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